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EDITOR'S PREFACE 

The present volume is an attempt to carry 
out a plan which WiUiam James is known to 
have formed several years before his death. 
In 1907 he collected reprints in an envelope 
which he inscribed with the title 'Essays in 
Radical Empiricism'; and he also had dupli- 
cate seta of these reprints bound, under the 
same title, and deposited for the use of stu- 
dents in the general Harvard Library, and in 
the Philosophical Library in Emerscm Hall. 

Two years later Professor James published 
Tke Meanxng qf Tru^ and A Pluralutic Uni' 
versBt and inserted in these volumes several of 
the articles which he had intended to use la the 
'Essays in Radical Empiricism.' Whether he 
would nevertheless have carried out his original 
plan, had be lived, cannot be certainly known. 
Several facts, however, stand out very clearly. 
In the first place, the articles included in the 
original plan but omitted from his later vol- 
umes are indispensable to the understanding 
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of his other writings. To these articles he re- 
peatedly alludes. Tbua, in The Meaning of 
Truth (p. 127), he says: "This statement is 
probably excessively obscure to any one who 
has not read my two articles ' Does Conscious- 
ness Exist?' and 'A World of Pure Experi- 
ence.* " Oth^ allusions have been indicated in 
the present text. In the second place, the arti- 
cles originally brou^t together as 'Essays in 
Radical Empiricism' form a connected whole. 
Not only were most of them written consecu- 
tively within a period of two years, but they 
contain numerouscross-references. In the third 
place. Professor James regarded 'radical em- 
piricism' as an indepertdent doctrine. This he 
asserted expressly: "Let me say that there is 
no lo^cal connexion. between. piagmati3i9*_as^ 
I understand it, aad.ft^doctrine wJiicbJLAaye 
recently set forth as 'radicf^^empirici sm.' The 
latter stands on its pwn.fe«tr--QDe may en- 
tirely reject it and still be a pragmatist." 
{PragTiiatism, 1907, Preface, p. ix.) Finally, 
Professor James came toward the end of his 
life to regard. 'radical empiricism' as more 
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fundamental and more important than 'prag- 
matism.' In the I^faee to The Meaning of 
Truth (1909), the author gives the following 
explanation of his desire to continue, and if 
possible conclude, the controversy over prag- 
matism : * * I am interested in another doctrine in 
philosophy to which I give the name of radical 
empiricism, and it seems to me that the estab- 
lishment of th e pragmatist theory of truth is at;,'" 
step of first-rate importance in making radical 
empiricism prevail " (p. xii). 

In preparing the present volume, the editor 
has therefore been governed by two motives. 
On the one hand, he has sought to preserve and 
make accessible certain important articles not 
to be found in Professor James's other books. 
This is true of Essays I, II, IV, V, vni, IX, X, 
XI, and xn. On the other hand, he has sought 
to bring together in one volume a set of essays 
treating systematically of one independent, co- 
herent, and fundamental doctrine. To this end 
it has seemed best to include three essays (in, 
VI, and VII), which, although inchided in the ' 
ori^nal plan, were afterwards reprinted else- 
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where; and one essay, XII, not included in the 
original plan. Essays in, VI, and VII are in- 
dispensable to the coQsecutiveness of the se- 
ries, and are so interwoven with the rest that 
it is necessary that the student should have 
them at hand for ready consultation. Essay 
XII throws an important light on the author's 
general 'empiricism,* and forms an important 
link between 'radical empiricism' and the 
author's other doctrines. 

In short, the present volume is designed not 
as a cdlection but rather as a treatise. It is 
intended that another volume shall be issued 
which shall contain papers having biographical 
or historical importance which have not yet 
been reprinted in book form. The present vol- 
ume is intended not only for students of Pro- 
fessor James's philosophy, but for students 
of metaphysics and the theory of knowledge. 
It sets forth systematically and within brief 
compass the doctrine of ' radical empiricism.' 

A word more may be in order concerning the 
general meaning of this doctrine. In the Pre- 
face to the Wili to Bdiene (18»8), Professor 
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James gives the name "radical empirieiam" to 
his" philosophic attitude*" and adds thefollow* 
ing explanation: "I say 'empiricism,* because 
it is contented to regard its most assured con- 
clusions concerning matters of fact as hypo- f-^. 
theses liable to modification in the course of jl. r 
future e:q)erience; and I say 'radical,' because . 
it^treats the doctrine of monism itself as an 
hypothesis, and, unlike so much of the halfway ' -i. 
empiricism that is current imder the name of 
positivism or agnosticism or scientific natural- | 
ism, it does not dogmatically affirm monism ss ; '_ 
something with which all e^>erience has got 
to square" (pp. vii-viii). An 'empiricism' of *• 
this d^cription is a "philosophic attitude" ' 
or temper of miud rather than a doctrine, - • ' 
and characterizes all of Professor James's 
writings. It is set forth in Essay xn of the ' .' , 
pres^it volume. 

In a nar rower sense, 'empiricism' is the 
method of regprting^to gart{f?«faf experiences for " 
thf solution of philosophical problems. Ratio;., 
nalists are the menof principles, empiricists the , 
men of facta. (Some Problema of Philosophy, 
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p. Sd ; cf . also, ibid., p. 44 ; and PragmaiMm, pp. 
9, 51.) Or, "since principles are universals, 
and facts are particulars, perhaps the best way 
of characterizing the two tendencies is to say 
that rationalist thinking proceeds most will- 
ingly by going from wholes to parts, while em- 
piricist thinking proceeds by going from parts 
to wholes." {Some Problems oj Pkihsopky, 
p. 35; cj. also ibid., p. 98; and A PlurcMstic 
Universe, p. 7.) Again, empiricism "remands 
us to sensation." {0-p, cit., p. 264.) The "em- 
piricist view" insists that, "as reality is cre- 

^ ated temporally day by day, concepts . . . 

I can never fitly supersede perception. . . . The 
deeper features of reality are found only in 
perceptual experience." (Some Problems of 
Philosophy, pp. 100, 97.) Empiricism in this 
sense is as yet characteristic of Professor 
James's philosophy as a whole. It is not the 
distinctive! and indep^ident doctrine set forth 
in. the present book. 

The only summary of 'radical empiricism ' in 
this last and narrowest sense appears in the 
Preface to The Meaning of Truth (pp. sdi-sdii) ; 
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and it must be reprinted here aa the key to the 
text that follows.^ 

"Radical empiricism consists (1) first of a 
postulate, (S) next of a statement of fact» 
(3) and finally of a generalized conclusion." 

(1) "The postulate is that ^ ordy ihinga 
that shall be debatable among philosophers shall 
be things definable in terms drawn from experi- 
ence. (Things of an unexperienceable nature 
may exist &d libitum, but they form no part of 
the material for philosophic debate.) " This is 
"the principle of pure experience" as "a meth- 
odical postulate." (Cf. b^ow, pp. 159, 241.) 
This postulate corresponds to the notion which 
the author repeatedly attributes to Shadworth 
Hodgson, the notion "that realities are only 
what they are * known as.' " (Pragmatism, p. 
50; Varieties of Religious Experience, p. 443; 
The Meaning of Truth, pp. 43, 118.) In this 
sense 'radical empiricism' and pragmatism are 
closely allied. Indeed, if pragmatism be defined 
as the assertion that "the meaning of any pro- 
position can always be brought down to some 

* The DM of nsmeral* and iUUa ia btrodnced hj Uie editor. 
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particular consequence in our future practical 
experience) . . . the point lying in the fact 
^ that the experience must be particular rather 
S than in tlie fact that it must be active" 
(Meaning of Truth, p. 210); then pragmatism 
and the above postulate come to the same 
thing. The present book, however, conskts 
not so much in the assertion of this postu- 
late as in the use of it. And the method is 
successful in special applications by virtue 
of a certain "statement of fact'* concerning 
relations. 

(2) "The statement of fact is that the rela- 
^ ' tions between things, conjunctive as well as dis- 
.; .^ junctive, are just as much matters of direct par- 
,■" _ ticular ex-perimce, neither mare so nor less so, 
, .-^ than the things themselves." (Cf. also A Plural- 
: istic XJninerse, p. 280; The WiU to Believe, p. 

278.) This is the central doctrine of the pre- 
sent book. It distinguishes 'radical empiri- 
cism* from the "ordinary empiricism" of 
Hume, J. S. Mill, etc, with which it is otherwise 
allied. (Cf. below, pp. 42-44.) It provides an 
empirical and relational version of 'activity,' 
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and so distinguishes the author's voluntarism 
from a view with which it is easily confused 
— the view which upholds a pure or transcend- 
ent activity. (Cf. below» Essay VI.) It makes 
it possible to escape the vicious disjunctions 
that have thus far ba£9ed philosophy: such 
disjunctions as those between consciousness 
and physical nature* between thought and its 
object} between one mind and another, and 
between one * thing' and another. These dis- 
junctions need not be 'ov^come ' by calling in 
any "extraneous trans-empirical connective 
support" {Meaning of Truth, Preface, p. xiii); 
they may now be avoided by regarding the 
dualities in question as only differences of em- 
pirical relfOUonahip among common empirical 
terms. The pragmatistic account of ' meaning ' 
and 'truth,' shows only how a vicious disjunc- 
tion between 'idea' and 'object' may thus be 
avoided. The present volume not only pre- 
sents pragmatism in this light; but adds simi- 
lar accounts of the other dualities mentioned 
above. 
Thus while pragmatism and radical empiri- 
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cism do not differ essentially when regarded as 
methods, they are independent when regarded 
as doctrine. For it would be possible to hold 
the pragmatistic Uieory of 'meaning' aod 
*truth,*without basing it on any fundamen- 
tal theory of relations, and without extending 
such a theory of rdations to residual philo- 
sophical problems; without, in short, holding 
either to the above 'statement of fact,' or to 
the following 'generalized conclusion.* 

(3) "The generalized conclusion is that 
therefore the parts of experience hold together 
from next to next by relatums that are themselves 
parts of experience. The directly apprehended 
universe needs, in short, no extraneous trans- 
empiriccd connective support, but possesses in Us 
own right a concatenated or continuous stmc- 
ture." When thus generalized, 'radical em- 
piricism' is not only a theory of knowledge 
comprising pragmatism as a special chapter, 
but a metaphysic as well. It excludes "the 
hypothesis of trans-empirical reality " (Cf. be- 
low, p. 105). It is the author's most rigorous 
statem^it of his theory that reality is an "ex- 
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perience-continuum." {Meaning of Truth, p. 
152; A Pluralistic Universe, Lect. v, vn.) It is 
that positive and constructive 'empiricism' oi 
which Professor James said : "Let empiricism 
once become associated with religion, as hith- 
erto, through some strange mbunderstaiiding, 
it has been associated with irreligion, and I 
believe that a new era of religion as well as of 
philosophy will be ready to begin." (Op. dt., 
p. 314; cf. iind., Lect. vm, passim; and The 
Varieties ofReligimis Experience, pp. 515-527.) 
The editor desires to acknowledge his obli- 
gations to the periodicals from which these 
essays have been reprinted, and to the many 
friends of Professor James who have rendered 
valuable advice and assistance in the prepara- 
tion of the present volume. 

Ralph Babton Perbt. 

CiysBiDaE, MjuBACHoann. 
January 8, laifL 
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DOES 'CONSCIOUSNESS' EXIST?" 

' Though ts *.and ' tlun^ * AWi-wunea .for two 
sorts of object, which common sense will al- 
ways find contrasted and will always practi- 
cally oppose to each ojjisr,. Philosophy, re- 
fiectjng on the contrast, has varied in the 
past in her egq)Ianations of it, and may be 
expected to vary in the future. At first, 
'spirit and matter,' 'soul and body,* stood for 
a pair of equipollent substances quite on a par 
in weight and interest. But one day Kant un- 
dermined the soul and brought in the tran- 
scendental ego, and ever since then the bipolar 
relation has been very much oS its balance. 
The transcendental ego se?ms nowadays in 
rationalist quarters to stand for everything, in 
empiridst quarters for almost nothing. In the 
hands of such writers as Schuppe, Behmke, 
Natorp, MUnsterberg — at any rate in his 

' \RerfriDied Itoai ihe Joimtat tf PhOiMOfA]/, Ptgdulon f^ SeitU' 
tifie Melkodi, vd. i. No. IS, September 1, 19M. For tlie i«Iati<»i be- 
tween this eaaaj uu) tboee which loHaw, d, bdow, p^ fiS-H. Eo.) 
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earlier writings, Schubert-Soldem and others, 
(the spiritual principle attenuates itself to a 
thoroughly ghostly condition, being only a 
name for the fact that the 'content' of experi- 
ence is hnovm. It loses personal form and act- 
ivity — these passing over to the content — 
and becomes a bare Beiousstkeit or Bewusstsdn 
iiberhaupt, of which in its own right absolutely 
nothing can be said./ . 

1 1 believe that 'consciousness,' when once it 
has evaporated to this estate of pure diaphane- 
ity, is on the point of disappearing altogether. 
It is the name of a nonentity, and has no right 
to a place among first principles./ Those who 
still cling to it are clinging to a mere echo, the 
faint rumor left behind by the disappearing 
'soul' upon the air of philosophy. During the 
past year, I have read a number of articles 
whose authors seemed just on thepointof aban- 
doning the notion of consciousness,^ and sub- 
stituting for it that of an absolute eiqperience 
not due to two factors. But they were not 

■ Artjclee by Baldwin, WhiI, Bawden, !dift Alesaitder and oUiers.' 
Dr. Penr is Iraiikly ova the border. ., 

2 
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quite radical enough, not quite daring enough 
in their negations. (For twenty years past I 
.have mistrusted I 'consciousness* as an entity; 
for seven or eight years past I have suggested 
its non-existence to my students, and tried to 
give them its pragmatic equivalent in reali- 
ties of expmence. It seems to me that the hour 
is ripe for it to be openly and universally dis- 
carded. 
/ To deny plumply that 'consciousness* exists 
seems so absurd on the face of it — for undeni- 
ab^_j^thou^t3^4iQ.;e»8t-«-ihaL.X.jEew.,sQ 
readers willioUosMaft aaiacth£i. '.Let me then 
immediately e^lain thflt J nj^f^n nn]y fn Hony 
that t heword stands for an entit y ibut^tojqsigt 
most^emphatically that^ it_do^ stiEmd_Jpr a, • 
f unctio n. I There ig,.! mean, flo ftboiigiQal sbiff- 
or quality of b ^ ngj^ contrasted with that of 
which material objects are made, out ol which 
our thoughts of them are mfide; but there is a 
function in experience which thoughts per- 
form, and for the performance of which this 

> ^Dularlf, there is no "actirity of 'consdoiwien' u mdi." See 
bdow, 1^.170 S., note. Eo.] 
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quality of being is invoked. That function is 
knowing. Tj^iisfiiflu^ n egg ^ is su pp osed nece a- 
sary to^iplain the fact tiia1|^ings_not Qqjy 
are, _but,.get_ reported, are^^owB. Whoever 
blots out the notion of consciousness from his 
list of first principles must still provide in some 
way for that function's bdng carried on.' 

I 

' My thesis is that if we start with the suppo- 
sition that there is only one pnmal stuff or 
material in the world, a stuff of which every- 
thing is composed* and if we call that stuff 
'pure expCTience,* then knowing can easily be 
eq)lained as a particular sort of rel^on 
towards one another into which portions of 
pure eq>erience may enter. The relation itself 
is a part of pure experience; one of its 'terms* 
becomes the subject or bearer of the know- 
ledge, the knower,^ the other becomes the ob- 
ject known. / This will need much explanation 
before it can be understood. The best way to 

* Id my Pfychaton I have tried to show that we need no knower 
rth— Ihnn thr 'pnifing thmtght ' (PniiripfMqfP«yeiMon'> voLi, pp. 
8880.) 

4 
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get it understood is to contrast it with the al- 
ternative view; and for that we may take the 
rec^itest alternative, that in which the evapo- 
ration of the d^nite soul-substance has pro- 
ceeded as far as it can go without being yet 
complete. If neo-Kantism has expelled earlier 
forms of dualism, we shall have expelled all 
forms if we are able to expel neo-Kantism in its 
turn.' 

For the thinkers I call neo-Kantian, the word 
consciousness to-day does no more than signal- 
ize the fact that experience is indefeasibly dual- 
istic in structure. It means that not subject, 
not object, but object-plus-subject is the mini- 
mum that can actually be. The subject-object 
distinction meanwhile is entirely di£Ferent from 
that between mind and matter, from that be- 
tween body and soul. Souls were detachable, 
had separate destdoies; things could happen to 
them. To consciousness as such nothing can 
happen, for, timeiess itself, ifiTonly a witAesg , 
of happenings in time, in which it plays no 
part. It is, in a word, but the logical correla- 
tive of 'content' in an Experience of which the 
6 
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peculiarity is that/ocf comes to light in it, that 
awareness oJcorUenitakGApXaxx. Consciousness 
as such is entirely impersonal — 'self and its 
activities belong to the content. To say that I 
am self-conscious, or conscious of putting forth 
volition, means only that certain contents, for 
which 'self* and 'effort of will' are the names, 
are not without witness as they occur. 

Thus, for these belated drinkers at the Kant- 
ian spring, we should have to admit conscious- 
ness as an 'epistemological' necessity, even if 
we had no direct evidence of its being there. 

But in addition to thb, we are supposed by 
ahnost every one to have an immediate con- 
sciousness of consciousness itself. /When the 
world of outer fact ceases to be materially pre- 
sent, and we merely recall it in memory, or 
loDsy it, the consciousness is believed to stand 
out and to be felt as a kind of impalpable inner 
flowing, which, once known in this sort of expe- 
rience, may equally be detected in presenta- 
tions of the outer world. "The moment we try 
to fis our attention upon consciousness and to 
see whai, distinctly, it is," says a recent writer, 

6 
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"it seems to vanish. It seems as if we had be- 
fore us a mere emptiness. When we try to in- 
trospect the sensation of blue, all we can see is 
the blue; the other element is as if it were dia- 
phanous. Yet it can be distinguished, if we 
look attentively enou^, and know that there 
is something tolook for." ' "Consciousness" 
(Bewusstheit), says another philosopher, "is 
inexplicable and hardly describable, yet all con- 
scious experiences have this in common that 
- what we call their\content has this peculiar re- 
ference to a centrelfor which 'self* is the name, 
in virtue of which Werence alone the content 
is subjectively given, or appeus. . . . While 
in this way consciousness, or rrference to a 
self, is the only thing which distinguishes a con- 
scious content from any sort of being that 
mi^t be there with no one conscious of it, yet 
this only ground of the dbtinction defies all 
closer explanations. The existence of conscious- 
ness, although it is the fundamental fact of 
p^chology, can indeed be laid down as cer- 
tain, can be brought out by analysis, but can 

. 1 G.E.UooK:Jtfi«^voLxit,N.S,[lB03],p.4W. 
7 
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neither be defined nor deduced from anything 
but itaelf."* 

'Can be brou^t out by analysis,' this 
author says. This supposes that the conscious- 
ness is one element, moment, factor — call it 
what you like — of an exp^ence of essentially 
dualistic inner constitution, from which, if you 
abstract the content, the consciousness will re- 
main revealed to its own eye. Experience, at 
this rate, would be much like a paint of which 
the world pictures were made. Paint has a dual 
constitution, involving, as it does, a men- 
struum * (oil, size or what not) and a mass of 
content in the form of pigment suspended 
therein. We can get the pure menstruum by 
letting the pigment settle, and the pure pig- 
ment by poiuing off the size or oil. We operate 
here by physical subtraction; and the usual 
view is, that by mental subtraction we can 
separate the two factors of experience in an 

> PboI Nfttotp: BuMttmg m 4m Ptgdiilcgit. 1888, pp. 14, 119. 

* "Rgmstivelr speakhig. ooDidoiinMli may be said to be the ooe 
tuuvenal tolvoit, or menrtimiin, in iriticb the diSeieiit concrete kinda 
ot psychic acta and {acta an iv»it»liwH, whether in concealed or in 
obviona tram." G.T.S^idtPti/ciolon'DMeriptiiitandExfUnatoni, 
18H,p.80. 
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analogous way — not isolating them entirely, 
but distingoidiing them enough to know that 
they are twoj 

n 

Jfo w my contention is exjirMy f hp rpy fii yq ^^ . 
thi s. Experierice, I believe, kaa 710 t wr^kinnt^f f y .- , 
'olicit'K- and ike gevaraium of ii jpf^ ^^,-^^r»- 
■nj>M /in/f ffffflfrrp* fvvmj'j^^ not by woy of subtraction^ 
but by wag of addition — the addition, to s 



given concrete piec e of it, of other sets of expe- , 
riences. in.c onnection with which severally its 
use or functitm may be of two different kinds. 
The paint will also serve here as an illustration. 
In a pot in a paint-shop, along with other 
paints, it serves in its entirety as so much sale- 
able matter. Spread on a canvas, with other 
paints around it,it represents, cm tiie contrary, 
a feature in a picture and performs a spiritual 
function. Justso,|lmaiutain, does a given un- 
divided portion of exigence, taken in 'one " 
context of assomtes, play the part of a knower, 
of a state of mind, of 'consciousness*; while in 
a'^ifferent"context the same undivided bit of 
experience plays the part of a thing known, of 
Q 



r 
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an objective 'content.' !» a word, in one group 
it figures as a thought, in another group as a 
thing. And, since it can .fi^ire in both groups 
simultaneously we have every right to speak of 
it as subjective and objective both at once. 
The dualism connoted by such double-bar- 
relled terms as 'e^^rience,' 'phenomenon,' 
'datimi,' 'Vorfindung' — terms which, in phi- 
losophy at any rate.^tend more and more to re- 
place the single-barrelled terms of 'thought' 
and 'thing' — that dualism, I say, is still pre- 
served in this account, but reinterpreted, so 
that, instead of being mystaious and elusive, 
it becomes verifiable and concrete. It is an af- 
fair of relations, it falls outside, not inside, the 
single experience considered, ^d can always 
be particularized Mid defined.: ^ 

The entering wedge for this more concrete 
way of understanding the duahsm was fash- 
ioned by Locke when he made the word ' idea ' 
stand indifferently for thing and thought, and 
by Berkeley when he said that what common 
sense means by reahties is exactly what the 
philosopher means by ideas. Neither Locke 
10 
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nor Berkeley thought his truth out into perfect 
clearness, but it seems to me that the concep- 
tion I am d^ending does little more than con- 
sistently carry out the 'pragmatic' method 
which they were the first to use. 

If the reader will take his own experiences, 
he will see what I mean. Let him begin with a 
perceptual experience, the 'presentation,* so 
called, of a physical object, his actual field of 
vision, the room he sits in, with the book he is 
reading as its centre; and let him for the pre- 
sent treat this complex object in the common- 
sense way as being ' really * what it seems to be, 
namely, a collection of physical things cut out 
from an environing world of othw physical 
things with which these physical things have 
actual or potential relations. 'Now at the same 
time it is just those self-aame things which his 
mind, as we say, perceives; and the whole phi- 
losophy of perception from Demoeritus's time 
downwards has been just one long wrangle over 
the paradox that what is evidently one reality 
should be in two places at once, both in outer 
space and in a person's mind. j'Bepreseut- 
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ative' theories of perception avoid the logical 
paradox, but on the oihet hand they violate the 
reader's sense of life, which knows no inter- 
vening mental image but seems to see the room 
and the book immediately just as they physi- 
cally exist./ 

The puzzle of how the one identical room can 
be in two places is at bottom just the puzzle of 
how one idoitical point can be on two lines. It 
can, if it be situated at their intersection; and 
similarly ,/if the 'pure ^Kiience* of the room 
were; a place of intersection of two processes, 
which connected it with diffoent groups of as- 
sociates respectively, it could be coimted twice 
over, as belonging to either group, and spoken 
of loosely as existing in two places, although it 
would remain all the time a numerically single 
thing. 

Well, the experience is a member of diverse 
processes that can be followed away from it 
along entirely different lines.' The one self- 
identical thing has so many relations to ^e 
rest of experience that you can take it in dis- 
parate systems of association, and treat it as 
12 
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belonging with opposite cooteits.' In one of 
these contexts it is your 'field of conscious- 
ness'; in another it is 'the 3room in which you 
sit}' and it enters both contexts in its whole- 
ness, giving no pretext for being said to attach 
itself to consciousness by one of its parts or 
aspects, and to outer reality by another, i What 
are the two processes, now, into which the 
room-experience simultaneously enters in this 
way? 

One of them is the reader's personal bio- 
graphy, the other is the bbtory of the house of 
which the room is part. The presentation, the 
experience, the that in short (for until we have 
decided what it is it must be a mere that) is tiie 
last term of a train of sensations, emotions, 
decisions, movements, classifications, expect- 
ations, etc., ending in the present, and the first 
term of a series of similar 'inner* operations 
extending into the future, on the reader's 
part. On the other hand, the very same ikci 
is the terminus ad gjtem of a lot of previous 

■ [Par a puallel statemeat of this view, cf. the author's Meaninff cf 
TraO, p. W, note. a. abo below, pp. 1IW-1&7. Ed.] 
18 
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physical operations, carpentering, papering, 
fumisiiing, warming, etc., and the terminus a 
qtto of a lot of future ones, in which it will be 
concCTned when undergoing the destiny of a 
physical room. The physical and the mental 
operations form curiously incompatible groups. 
As a room, the experience has occupied that 
spot and had that environment for thirty 
years. As your field of consciousn^s it may 
never have existed until now. As a room, at- 
tention will go on to discover endless new de- 
tails in it. As your mental state merely, few 
new ones will emerge under attention's eye. 
As a room, it will take an earthquake, or a 
gang of men, and in any case a certain amount 
of time, to destroy it. As your subjective 
state, the closing of your eyes, or any instan- 
taneous play of your fancy will suflSce. In the 
real world, fire will consume it. In your mind, 
you can let fire play over it without effect. As 
an outer object, you must pay so much a 
month to inhabit it. As an inner content, you 
may occupy it for any length of time rent-free. 
If, in short, you follow it in the mental direc- 
14 
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tion, taking it along with events of personal 
biography solely, all sorts of things are true 
of it which are false, and false of it which are 
true if you treat it as a real thing experienced, 
follow it in the physical direction, and relate it 
to associates in the outer world. 

in 

So far, all seems plain sailing, but my thesis 
will probably grow less plausible to the reador 
when I pass from percepts to concepts, or &om 
the case of things presented to that of things 
remote. I believe, nevertheless, that here also 
the same law holds good. If we take concept- 
ual manifolds, or memories, or fancies, th^ 
also are in their first intention mere bits of 
pure experience, and, as such, are single tkats 
which act in one context as objects, and in an- 
oUier context figure as mental states. By tak- 
ing them in their first intention, I mean ignor- 
ing their relation to possible perceptual ex- 
periences with which they may be connected, 
^^ch they may lead to and terminate in, and 
which then they may be supposed to 'repre- 
15 
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sent.' Tiding them in this way first> we con- 
fine the problem to a world merely * thou^t- 
cf ' and not directly felt or seen.* This worId> 
just like the world of percepts, comes to us at 
first as a chaos of experiences, but lines of ord^ 
soon get traced. We find that any bit of it 
which we may cut out as an example is con- 
nected with distinct groups of associates, just 
as our perc^tual experiences are, that these 
associates link themselves with it by different 
relations,' and that one forms the inner history 
I of a person, while the other acts as an imp^r- 
* sonal 'objective' world, either spatial and tem- 
poral, or else merely logical or mathematical* 
or otherwise 'ideal.' 

The first obstacle on the part of the reader to 
seeing that these non-perceptuid e]q>eriences 

' [For lie autii(K''s recognition of "cwicepts as » coiordinate 
iea]m"oIreality,d.Iiis Jf eanuip ijf TVufft, pp. 48, IM.notaiAPhmd- 
iwtie Vnittru, pp. SSIt-SV)i]fiome ProblMU qf PhOoMphy, pp. BO-SJ, 
87-70; and below, p. 10,' note. GlviDg tliiB view Uie Dune 'lo^cal 
lealisiD.' herenuiriadseirtkeceUiat hit philosophy "mar be regarded 
U •omewlwt ecceotiic in its attempt to cmnbine logical re&liEm with 
ut otherwiKcni[Hrk)itmodeaf thou^t"(So»u Froibnwqf PAibMO- 
fl^, p. lOe). Ed.] 

* Here aa eUeiriiere the rdatioiii ue of ctmrw txperimead itUr- 
timu, memben of the lame oripiwlly chaotic manifold of non- 
perceptual experience of which the rdated toma themaelve* are 
parts. ICt. below, p. 12.] 

16 
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have objectivity aa well as subjectivity will 
probably be due to the intrusion into his mind 
of percejds, that third group of associates with 
which the non-perceptual experiences have re- 
lations, and which,A8 a whole, they ' represent,* 
standing to them as thoughts to things. This 
important function of the non-perceptual expe- 
riences complicates the question and confuses 
it; for, so used are we to treat percepts as 
the sole genuine realities that, unless we keep 
them out of the discussion, we tend altogether 
to overlook the objectivity that lies in non- 
perceptual experiences by themselves. We 
treat them, 'knowing' percepts as they do, as 
through and through subjective, and say that 
they are wholly constituted of the stuff caUed 
consciousness, using this term now for a kind 
of entity, after the fashion which I am seeking 
to refute.* 

/Abstracting, tiien, from percepts altogether, 
what I maintain is, that any single non-per- 

* Of Uie represenUtive functioD of noD'perceptnal ezjterience u a 

lAole, I will My » word inanibaequeat article: it lead* too for into the 

geDenl theory of knowledge tor much to be Mid about it in a Hbort 

paper like tliis. [Ct. Mow, pp. St B.\ 

17 
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ceptual experience tends to get counted twice 
over, j ust as a perc^tual experience does, figur- 
ing in one context as an object or field of ob- 
jects, in another as a state of mind : and all this 
without the least internal self-diremptionon its 
own part into consciousness and content. It is 
all consciousness in one taking; and, in the 
other, all content. 

I find this objectivity of non-perceptual ex- 
periences, this complete parallelism in point of 
[ reality between the presently felt and the re- 
motely thought, so well set forth in a page of 
MUnsterberg's Grundzuge, that I will quote it 
as it stands. 

"I may only think of my objects,** says Pro- 
fessor MUnsterberg; "yet, in my living thou^t 
they stand b^ore me exactly as perceived ob- 
jects would do, no matter how different the two 
ways of apprehending them may be in Uieir 
genesis. The book here lying on the table before 
me, and the book in the next room of which I 
think and which I mean to get, are both in the 
same sense given realities for me, realities 
which I acknowledge and of which I take ac- 
18 
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count. If you agree that the perceptual object 
is not an idea within me, but that percept and 
thing, as indistinguishably one, are really expe- 
rienced there, outside, you ought not to believe 
that the merely tiiought-«f object is hid away 
inside of the thinking subject. The object of 
which I think, and of whose existence I take 
cognizance without letting it now work upon 
my senses, occupies its definite place in the 
outer world as much as does the object which I 
directly see." 

"What is true of the here and the there, is 
also true of the now and the then. I know of 
the thing which is present and perceived, but I 
know also of the thing which yesterday was 
but is no more, and which I only remember. 
Both can determine my present conduct, both 
are parts of the reality of whidi I keep account. 
It is true that of much of the past I am uncer- 
tain, just asl am uncertain of much of what 
is present if it be but dimly perceived. But the 
interval of time does not in principle alter my 
relation to the object, does not transform it 
from an object known into a mental state. . . . 
19 
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The things in the room here which I survey, 
and those in my distant home of which I think, 
the things of this minute and those of my long- 
vanished boyhood,' influence and decide me 
alike, with a reahty which my experience of 
them directly feels. They both make up my 
real world, they make it directly, they do not 
have first to be introduced to me and medi- 
ated by ideas which now and here arise 
within me. . . . This not-me character of 
my recollections and e^>ectations does not 
imply that the external objects of which I am 
aware in those experiences should necessarily 
be there also for others. The objects of dream- 
ers and halludnated persons are wholly with- 
out general validity. But even were they cen- 
taurs and gold^i mountains, they still would 
be *o£F there,' in fairy Ifuid, and not 'inside' of 
om^elves." * 

This certainly is the inoAnediate, primary, 
mdf , or practical way of taking our thought-of 
world. Were there no perceptual world to 
serve as its 'reductive,* in Taine's S^nse, by 

> MUuteibeig: Grmdatt dtr Pts/dnlotit. vol. i, p. 46. 
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being 'stronger* and more genuinely 'outer* 
(so that the whole merely thou^t-of world 
seems weak and inner in comparison), our 
world of thought would be the only world, and 
would enjoy complete reality in our belief. 
This actually happens in our dreams> and in 
our day-dreams so long as percepts do not 
interrupt ihem. 

And yet, just as the seen room (to go back to 
our late example) is also a field of conscious- 
ness, so the concaved or recollected room is 
also a state of mind; and the doubling-up of the 
experience has in both cases similar grounds. 

Hie room thought-of, namely, has many 
thought-of couplings with many thought-of 
things. Someof these couplings are inconstant, 
others are stable. In the reader's personal his- 
tory the room occupies a single date — he saw 
it only once perhaps, a year ago. Of the house's 
history, on the otiier hand, it forms a perma- 
nent ingredient. Some couplings have the curi- 
ous stubbornness, to borrow Royce's term, of 
fact; others show the fluidity of fancy — we let 
them come and go as we please. Grouped with 
21 
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the rest of its house, with the name of its town, 
of its owner, builder, value, decorative plan, 
the room maintains a definite foothold, to 
which, if we try to loosen it, it tends to return, 
and to reassert itself with force.* With these 
associates, in a word, it coheres, while to other 
houses, other towns, other owners, etc., it shows 
no tendency to cohere at all. The tvQ collec- 
tions, first of its cohesive, and, second, of its 
loose~ass6mtes, inevitably come to be^jcpn-,^ 
trasleiT. WeTUlllhe ^rsf cofieciion the sj^sl^m 
of external realties,' m the midst of which-the 
ropm; as *real,^ esists; the ottier we call the 
stream of our internal thinking, in which, as a 
'mental image,' it for a moment floats.* The, 
room thus again gets counted twice over. It 
playsjjEOjdiSerent r6Iesi' being Gedanke and 
Gedacktes, the thought-of-an-object, and the 
object-thought-of, both in one; and all this 
without paradox or mystery, just as the same 

t Cf. A. L. Hoddct: Th AdatrtartM tf Hu Setptie, pp. 94-90. 

* For nrnplidty'sM^Icoofine my expontioDto'eitenud' reality. 
But there is also tbe BTstem of idefti reality in wbicb the room plays Its 
part. Bdatiotu of comparisoD, o[ daasificaticHi, serial order, volne, 
also are stubborn, asaiga a definite place to the room, unlike the inco- 
herence of Us places in the mere ihapiody of ooi successive thoughts. 
ICr. above, p. 16-1 
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material thing may be both low and high, or 
small and great, or bad and good, because of its 
relations to oiq)osite parts of an environing 
world. 

As 'subjective* we say that the experience 
represents; as 'objective* it is represented. 
What repres^its and what is represented is here 
numerically the same; but we must rememb^ 
that no dualism of being represented and re- 
presenting resides in the experience per ae. In 
its pure state, or when isolated, there is no self- 
splitting of it into consciousness and what the 
consciousness is 'of.' Its subjectivity and ob- 
jectivity are functional attributes solely, real- 
ized only when the «q>erience is 'taken,* i. e., 
talked-of , twice, considered along with its two 
differing contexts respectively, by a new retro- 
spective experiraice, of which that whole past 
compHcation now forms the fresh content. 

The instant field of the pieaeat is at all timea 
wiiat I call the 'pure' experien cis. T t is only 
virtually orpotentialiy either object or subject 
88 yet. For the time being, it is plain, unquali- 
fied actuality, or existence, a simple ^at. In this 
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naxj immediacy it is of course valid; it is there, 
we ctct upon it; and the doubling of it in retro- 
spection into a state of mind and a reality in- 
tended thereby, is just one of the acts. The 
'state of mind,' first treated explicitly as such 
in retrospection, will stand corrected or con- 
firmed, and the retrospective' experience in its 
turn will get a similar treatment; but the im- 
mediate experience in its passing is always 
*truth,' ' practical truth, something to act on, at 
its own movement. If the world were then and 
there to go out like a candle, it would remain 
truth absolute and objective, for it would be 
'the last word,' would have no critic, and no 
one would ever oppose the thought in it to the 
reality intended.* 

I think I may now claim to have made my 

* Note the ambiguit; of tliu term, which ii taken ■ometimei 
objectively and sometimes subjectively. 

■ In the Ptyckoloffieal Seneio tot July [lOM], Dr. B. B. Petty hu 
pnUished a view of Consciousness which come* nearer to mbe than 
any other with which I am acquainted. At present. Dr. Perry thinks, 
every fidd of experieoce is so mudt 'fact.' It becomes 'opinion' or 
'thouf^t' only in retrospection, when afresh experience, thinking the 
nme object, alters and corrects it. But the corrective experience 
becomes itself in turn corrected, and thus experience as a whole ii a 
process in which what it objective oripnally ftvever turns subjective, 
turns into our apprebensi(m of the inject. I itroDgly recommtftd 
Dr. Perry's admiraUe article to my rtaden. 
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thesis clear. Consciousness connotes a kind of 
external relation, {uul does not denote a special 
stuff or way of being. Tke^culiarity of our ex- 
periences, that they not only are, but g^£j^uSiik^ 
mhit^^ t AeiT consc ious' quality is invoked to 
ex plain, is better exvlainedj iii _their rel^(ms — ■ 
thfBse relations themselves bei7ige x p^r wTi£ es..-:z:.ip 
one another, 

'~""" "'" IV 

Were I now to go on to treat of the knowing 
of perceptual by conceptual experiences, it 
would again prove to be an affair of external 
relations. One experience would be the knower, 
the other the reality known; and I could 
perfectly well define, without the notion of 
'consciousness,' what the knowing actually 
and practically^amounta to — leading-towards, 
namely, and terminating-in percepts, tJirough 
a series of transitional experiences which the 
world supplies. But I will not treat of this, 
space being insufHcient.^ I will rather consider 

' I have given a portisl scconnt of the matter in Mind, vol. x, p. 27, 
1S8A (Tepnnted in Tke Meaning tf Trvih, pp. X-M], and in the 
PtgduAogical Rtnem, vol. it, p. 105, 18S5 [pBrtly leprinted in Th« 
Mtamng 0} Tniih, pp. 43-50]. See abo C. A. Sfarong't artide in the 
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a few ql ^jection sjhat are sur&J^ be ur ged 
against the entirejjieory ag-iL.atands. 



First olall/this will be ask ed: "If e xperience 
h^jS not -'conscioug^'^existence, if it be not 
partly, made of 'consciousness,* of what then 
is it made? Matter we know, and thought we 
knowl and conscious content we know, but 
neutral and simple 'pure oq>eriaice' is some- 
thing we know not at all. Say wAoi it consists 
of — for it must consist of something — or be 
willing to give it up!" 

To this challenge the reply is easy. Although 
for fluency's sake I myself spoke early in this 
article of a stuff of pure experience, I have now 
to say that there is no general stuff of which ex- 
pmence at large is made. There are as many 
stuffs as there axe 'natures* in the things expe- 
rienced. If you ask what any one bit of pure 
experience is made of, the answer is always the 

Journal of PhiloKiphy, Ptychologjl and Snmfifte Mohodt, vol. i, p. 
KSS, May 12. 1904. I hope mfMlf -my soon to recur to tiie nuttn. 
ISecbdow. pp. S2S.] 
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same : " It is made of ^at, of just what appears, 
of space, of intensity, of flatness, brownness, 
heaviness, or what not.** Shadworth Hodg- 
son's analysis here leaves nothing to be de- 
sired.' /Experience is only a collective name 
for all these sensible natures, and save for time 
and space (and, if you like, for 'being') there 
appears no universal element of which all 
things are madeJ 



Tlie next objection Is more formidable, in 
fact it sounds quite crushing when one hears 
it first. 

"If it be the se lf-same piece of pure ex- 
perienjce» taken tvicfi "Vffr. thflV^er Y fi g fip w_a s 

flinygbt-imJ nnw fi^ tih?7Hg"zr^ P the o bjec- 

tion runs — "how comra it tiiatjts attributes 
should differ so fundamentgjjiy_in thff two tgjc- 
i ngs. As thi ng, the expCT mce is exte nded; as 
thought, It occupies no space or ^acs*,^As_ 
thin^it is red, hard, heavy; but who ever heard 

> let. %ul«(»th Hodgion; Tht Uttajihgtie qf Exptritnet, nd. i. 
fatdm!T}uPkaotojikg<!fRqlUelion,hk.ii.di.Tv.ltl. Ed.| 
27 
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of a red, hard or heavy thought ? Yet even 
now. you said tE^trPrjKg)enence is made of 
just what QEpears,^nd what appears is just 
such adiectiv«»' -How can the one experience 
in its thing-function be made of them, consist 
of them, cany them as its own attributes, while 
in its thou^t-function it disowns them and 
attributes them elsewhere. There is a self-con- 
tradiction here from which t£e radical dualism 
of thought and tliungTs tHe on^ tnitli tiiat can 
save us. Only if the thought is one kind of 
being can the adjectives esist in it 'intention- 
ally* (to use the scholastic term); only if the 
thing is another kind, can they exist in it con- 
stitutively and energetically. No simple sub- 
ject can take the same adjectives and at one 
time be qualified by it, and at another time be 
merely 'of * it, as of something only meant or 
known." 

. The solution insisted on by this objector, like 
many other common-sense solutions, grows 
the less satisfactory the more one turns it in 
one's mind. To begin with, are thought and 
thing as heterogeneous as is commonly said P 
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No one denies that they have some categories 
in common. Their relations to time are iden- 
tical. Both, moreover, may have parts (for 
psychologists in general treat thoughts as hav- 
ing them) ; and both may be complex or simple. 
Both are of kinds, can be compared, added and 
subtracted and arranged in serial orders. All 
sorts of adjectives qualify our thoughts which 
appear incompatible with consciousness, being 
as such a bare diaphaneity. For instance, they 
are natural and easy, or laborious. They are 
beautiful, happy, intense, interesting, wise, 
idiotic, focal, marginal, insipid, confused, 
vague, precise, rational, casual, general, par- 
ticular, and many things besides. /Moreover, 
the chapters on 'Perception' in the psycho- 
logy-books are full of facts that make for the 
essential homogeneity of thought with thing. 
How, if 'subject' and 'object* were separated 
'by the whole diameter of being,' and had no 
attributes in conmion, could it be so hard to 
tell, in a presented and recognized material 
object, what part comes in through the sense- 
organs and what part comes 'out of one's own 
SO 
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head * ? Sensations and apperceptive ideas fuse 
here so intimately that you can no more tell 
where one begins and the other ends, than you 
can tell, in those cunning circular panoramas 
that have lately been exhibited, where the real 
foreground and the painted canvas join to- 
gether.'/ 

Descartes for the first time defined thought 
as the absolutely unextaided> and later philo- 
sophers have accepted the description as cor- 
rect. But what possible meanmg has it to say 
that, when we think of a foot-rule or a square 
yard, extension is not attributable to our 
thought? /of every extended object the ade- 
quate mental picture must have all the exten- 
^on of the object itself. Hie difference be- 
tween objective and subjective extension is 
one of relation to a context solely. In the mind 
the various extents maintain no necessarily 
stubborn order relatively to each other, while 

* Spencer's proof ot hit '^aniBgnted Bedism' (bis doctrine that 
tbere is an absolutely ntra-mental Tealit^} come* to mind aa a apleniUd 
instance cJ the impooubility ot est^iluluiie radical het^ogmel^ 
between tbou^t and thing. All hit puntully ftccumulated point* o( 
difference run grBduaJly into th«r c^pontea, md are full d exvp- 
tioDB. [Cf, ^tenceri PrifwipUt qf Ftydidon, part m, ch. xix.] 
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In the physical world they bound each other 
stably, and, added together, make the great 
enveloping Unit which we believe in and call 
real Space. As * outer,' they carry themselves 
adversely, so to speak, to one another, delude 
oae another and maintain their distances; 
while, as 'inner,* their order is loose, and they 
form a durchemander in which milty is lost.^ 
/But to argue from this that inner e3q>erience is 
absolutely Inextensive seems to me little short 
<rf absurd. The two worlds differ, not by the 
[H^sence or absence of extension, but by the 
relations of the extensions which in both 
worlds exist. ' 

Does not this case of extension now put us 
(HI the track of truth in the case of other quali- 
ties ? It does ; and I am surprised that the facts 
should not have been noticed long ago. Why> 
for example, do we call a fire hot, and water 
wet, and yet refuse to say that our mental 
state, when it Is *of ' these objects, is either wet 
ac hot? 'Intentionally,' at any rate, and when 

' I qie»k here of the complete inner Kfe in whidi the nund playa 
bedy iritb its nuiteriaU. Of coone the mind'e Iree play i> leiUieted 
idtHi it wdb to eapj real thJngi in letil vace. 
81 ^ 
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the m^ital state is a vivid image, hotness and 
wetness are in it just as much as they are in the 
physical experience. The reason is this, that, 
as the general <^aos of all our experiences gets 
sifted, we find that there are some fires that 
will always bum sticks and always warm our 
bodies, and that there are some waters that 
will always put out fires; while there are other 
fires and waters that will not act at all. The 
general group of e^>erienc^ that ad^ that do 
not only possess their natures intrinsically, but 
wear them adjectlvely and energetically, turn- 
ing them gainst one anothra, comes inevitably 
to be contrasted with the group whose mem- 
bers, having identically the same natures, fail 
to manifest them in the *amgetic* way.* I 
make for mytelf now an experience of blazing 
fire; I place it near my body; but it does not 
warm me in the least. I lay a stick upon it, and 
the stick either bums or remains green, as I 
please. I call up water, and pour it on the fire, 
and absolutely no difference ensues. I account 



1 [Bnt there are ftbo "menta! actlTltj tnuna," b whidi tboii^tU 
do"wDrkaieadiotti«r." Cf. below, p. 1B4, note. So.} 
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for all such facts by calling this whole train 
of ^[periences unieal, a mental train. Mental 
fire is what won*t bum real sticks; mental wa- 
ter is what won't necessarily (though of course 
it may) put out even a mental fire. Mental 
knives may be sharp, but they won't cut real 
wood. Mental triangles are pointed, but their 
points won't wound.^T Vith 'real' o bjects, on 
the contrary, consequences always accrue; and 
thus tbe real e:iq>eFiences'get'8ifted from the 
mental ones^ the ilungs from'ourtEoughts of 
th'^ff; ftmcifoh or~tliie/ anS'precipitated to- 
ge^er as the stable part of the whole^experi- 
ence-chaos, under the name of the physical 
world. Of this our perceptual e^>eriences are 
the nucleus, tb^ being the originally strong 
expeneacea. We add a lot of conceptual expe- 
riences to them, making these strong also in 
imagination, and building out the remoter 
parts of the physical world by their means; 
and around this core of reality the world 
of laxly connected fancies and mere rhapso- 
dical objects floats like a bank of clouds. 
In the douds, all sorts of rules are violated 
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which in the core are kept. Extensions there 
can be indefinitely located; motion there obeys 
so Newton's laws. 



There ia a peculiar class of experiences to 
which, whether we take them as subjective or 
as objective, we assign their several natures as 
attributes, because in both contexts they affect 
their associates actively, though in neither 
quite as 'strongly* or |s sharply as things af- 
fect one another by their physical energies. I 
refer here to appredoHona, which fonn an am- 
biguous sphere of being, belonging with emotion 
on the one hand, and having objective 'value* 
on the other, yet seeming not quite inner nor 
quite outer, as if a diremption had begun but 
had not made itself complete.^ 

Experiences of painful objects, for example, 
are usually also painful experiences; percep- 
tions of loveliness, of ugliness, tend to pass 
muster as lovely or as ugly perceptions; intui- 
tions of the morally lofty are lofty intuitions. 

■ [Tiaa tcyic ia rtanmcd bdknr, i>p. U7 S. Es.] 
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Sometimes the adjective wanders as if imcer^ 
tain where to fix itself. Shall we speak of 
seductive visions or of visions of seductive 
things? Of wicked desires or of desires for 
wickedness?] Of healthy thoughts or of thoughts 
of healthy objects? Of good impulses* or of 
impulses towards the good? Of feelings of 
anger, or of angry feelings? Both in the mind 
and in the thing, these natures modify thdr 
context, exclude certain associates and deter- 
mine others, have their mates and incompati- 
bles. Yet not as stubbornly as in the case of 
physical qualities, for beauty and ugliness, 
love and hatred, pleasant and painful can, in 
certain complex experiences, coexist. 
/If one were to make an evolutionary con- 
struction of how a lot of originally chaotic pure 
expoiences became gradually differentiated 
into an orderly inner and outer world, the 
whole theory would turn upon one's success in 
explaining how or why the quality of an expe- 
rience, once active, could become less so, and, 
from being an energetic attribute in some 
cases, elsewhere lapse into the status of an 
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inert or merely internal 'nature.* This would 
be the 'evolution* of the psychical from the 
bosom of the physical, in which the esthetic, 
moral and otherwise emotiona! experiences 
would represent a halfway stage. 



But a last cry of rum posaumua will probably 
go up from many readers. "All very pretty as 
a piece of ingenuity," they will say, "but our 
consciousness itself intuitively contradicts you. 
We, for our part, know that we are conscious. 
Vfefeel our thought, flowing as a life within us, 
in absolute contrast with the objects which it 
so unremittingly escorts. We can not be faith- 
less to this immediate intuition. The dualism 
is a fundamental datum: Let no man join what 
God has put asunder." 

My reply to this is my last word, and I 
greatly grieve Uiat to many it will sound ma- 
terialistic. I can not help that, however, for 
I, too, have my intuitions and I must obey 
them. Let the case be what it may in others, I 
am as confident as I am of anything that, in 
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myself, the stream of thinkmg (which I recog- 
nize emphatically as a phenomenon) is only a 
careless name for what, when scrutinized, re- 
veals itself to consist chiefly of the stream of 
my breathing. The 'I think' which Kant said 
must be able to accompany all my objects, is 
the 'I breathe' which actually does accom- 
pany them. There are other internal facts 
besides breathing (intracephalic muscular ad- 
justments, etc., of which I have said a word in 
my larger Psychology), and these increase the 
assets of 'consciousness,' so far as the latter is 
subject to immediate perception; ^ but breath, 
which was ever the original of 'spirit,* breath 
moving outwards, between the glottis and the 
nostrils, is, I am persuaded, the essence out of 
which philosophers have constructed the en- 
tity known to them as consciousness. That 
entity isjictitwus, while thoughts in the concrete 
are fully real. But thoughts in the concrete are 
. made of (Ae same stuff as things are. 

■ I wish I might believe myself to have made 

> [PnnnplM t^ Ptgeholon, vol. I, pp. 290-305. Cf . bdcnr, pp. 1S»- 
ITlOibte).] 
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that plausible in this article. In another article 
I shall try to make the general notion of a 
world composed of pure experiences still mgre 
clear. 
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II 

A WORLD OP PURE EXPERI- 
ENeE» 

It is difficult not to notice a curious imrest in 
the philosophic atmosphere of the time, a 
loosening of old landmarks, a softening of op- 
positions, a mutual borrowing from one an- 
other on the part of systems anciently closed, 
and an interest in new suggestions, however 
vague, as if the one thing sure were the inade- 
quacy of the extant school-solutions. The dis- 
satisfaction with these seems due for the most 
part to a feeling tliat they are too abstract and 
academic. Life is confused and superabundant, 
and what the younger generation appears to 
crave is more of the temperament of life in its 
philosophy, even though it were at some cost 
of logical rigor and of formal purity. Tran- 

* [Reprinted bma the Jourval ef PhSoKiphji, Pi]/ehclog]i and Scitm- 
f^ MeHMiU, -vtA. I, lOM, No. 20, September 9», (ud No. 21. October 
18. Fp. d2-76 have abo been rqniuted, with Rome ominioiu, siter- 
Atknu nod itdditioni,iii TheUeaiiint of Tniih, pp. 102-120. Tbe 
•ItentitHU b»Te been adopted in the pment text. This eawy b Be- 
tened to in il Pluroliiiie tJniwrM, p. 280, note Jt. Ed.] 
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scendental idealism is inclining to let the world 
wag incomprehensibly, in spite of its Absolute 
Subject and his unity of purpose. Berkeleyan 
idealism is abandoning the principle of parsi- 
mony and dabbling in puipsychic pecula- 
tions. Empiricism flirts with teleology; and. 
strangest of all, natural realism, so long de- 
cently buried, raises its head above the turf, 
and finds glad hands outstretdied from the 
most unlikely quarters to help it to its feet 
again. We are all biased by our personal feel- 
ings, I know, and I am personally discontented 
with extant solutions; so I seem to read the 
signs of a great unsettlement, as if the up- 
heaval of more real ccmceptions and more fruit- 
ful methods were imminent, as if a true land- 
scape might result, less clipped, straight-edged 
and artificial. 

If philosophy be really on the eve of any con- 
siderable rearrangement, the time should be 
propitious for any one who has suggestions of 
his own to bring forward. For many years past 
my mind has been growing into a certain type 
of Weltanschauung. Bightly or wrongly, I have 
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got to the point where I can hardly see things 
in any other pattern. I propose, therefore, to 
describe the pattern as clearly as I can con- 
sistently with great brevity, and to throw my 
description into the bubbling vat of publicity 
where, jostled by rivals and torn by critics, it 
vrill eventually either disappear from 'notice, 
or else, if better luck befall it, quietJy subside 
to the profiindities, and serve as a possible 
ferment of new growths or a nucleus of new 
crystallization,^ 

L Badical Empibicisii 

I rive the name of 'radical em piricism* to 
my W(ilianach\ipi'(^g. Ij^pirioJspiJs kn own as 
f TtA npp^f}jf^ nf ratinnftliftiT^. JSatlOnaJism t^3s 

to emphasize universals and to make wholes 
prior tQj)ai:t&Jn, tbf^order ot.,logiR.,as,w.dI iSM, 
that of bei^tg. Empiricism, on the contrary, 
la^ uie explanatory stress upon the part, the 
element, the individual, and treats the whole 
as a collection and the univer sal as an abstrac- 
tion. My description of things, accordingly, 
starts with the parts and makes of the whole 
41 
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a being of the second order. It is essentially 
a mosaic philosophy, a philosophy of plural 
facts, like that of Hume and his descendants, 
who refer these facts neither to Substances in 
which they inhere nor to an Absolute Mind 
that creates them as its objects. But it ^■ff*"'« 

fmrntlio TfjimiHf typo gf a»«p;««e«i -.'>. ^np^ 

particular which makes me add the epithe t 

' To be r adical, an empiricism must Qfiitber 
admit into its «""°*"'»tif"° a^y ^iM»;iyiii- *i\ff* 
is not directly experience<LjlQr exclu de, from 
them any element that is dijrecyy.£xi)ecieQggcl. 
F or such a ph ilosophy, ^ Telqfwns.ihiiLamuS^ 
experiences must tkemaehes be ex-perienced rela- 
tions, and any kind of relation experienced must 
be accounted aa *T«tA- eu anf^hin§ eUe- in ■fA^p""^ 
system. Elements may indeed be redistributed, 
the original placing of things getting corrected, 
but a real place must be found for eveiy kind 
of thing experienced, whether term or relation, 
in the final philosophic arrangement. 

Now, ordinary empiricism, in spite of the 
fact that conjunctive and disjunctive relations 
42 
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present themselves as being fully co-ordinate 
parts of experience, has always shown a ten- 
dency to do away with the connections of 
things, and to insist most on the disjunctions. 
Berkeley's nominalism^ Hume's statement that 
whatever things we distinguish are as 'loose 
and s^arate * as if they had ' no manner of con- 
nection/ James Mill's doiial that similars have 
anything 'really' in common, the resolution 
of the causal tie into habitual sequence, John 
Mill's account of both physical things and 
selves as composed of discontinuous possibili- 
ties, and the general 'pulverization of *aU Ex- 
perience by association and the mind-dust 
theory, are examples of what I mean.^ 

The natural result of such a world-picture 
has been the efforts of rationalism to correct 
its incoherencies by the addition of trans- 
experiential agents of unification, substances, 
intellectual categories and powers, or Selves; 

> (Cf. BeAdey: PrineipUt qf BumoH KnoKiUdgt, Litrodnctloii; 
Enme: An Enqtiirg Cimeerning Htman Vndv^atiding, aect> vn, 
put □ (Selby-Bigge'i editicM, p. 71); Jamea Mill: Anai^ qf the 
Pk0nonu>ui(;^fft«fit»iuRififuf,di. Tm; J. S. Mill: ^> ExomuiafiORi^ 
Bit WiOiam-Baiaalion'* PhOotophf, cb. xi, zn; W. E. CBffonl: Leo- 
larH and Euan*, pp. ST4 ff.] 
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whereas, if empiricism had only been radical 
and taken cTerything that comes without dis- 
favor, conjunction as well as separation, each 
at its face value, the results would have called 
for no such artificial correction. Radical em- 
piricism, as I understand it, doetfvU justice to 
conjunctive relations, without, however, treat- 
ing them as rationalism always tends to treat 
them, as being true in some supernal way, as if 
the unity of things and their variety belonged 
to different orders of truth and vitality alto- 
gether. 

n. CoNJUKcnm Bulations 

Relations are of different degrees of inti- 
macy. Merely to be 'with* one another in a 
universe of discourse is the most external rela- 
tion that terms can have, and seems to involve 
nothing whatever as to farther consequences. 
Simultaneity and time-Interval come next, and 
then space-adjacency and distance. Afta 
them, similarity and difference, carrying the 
possibility of many inferences. Then relations 
of activity, tying terms into series involving 
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change, tendency, resistance, and the causal 
order generally. Finally, the relation e^>eri- 
.enced between terms that fonn states of mind, 
and are immediately conscious of continuing 
each other. The organization of the Self as a 
system of memories, purposes, strivings, ful- 
filments or disappointments, is incidental to 
this most intimate <A all relations, the terms 
d which seem in many cases actually to corn- 
penetrate and suffuse each other's being.^ 

Philosophy has always turned on grammati- 
cal particles. With, near, next, like, from, 
towards, against, because, for, through, my — 
these words designate types of conjunctive 
T^ation arranged in a roughly ascending wd^ 
of intimacy and inclusiveness. ^4 prtori, we can 
imagine a universe of wiUmess but no nextness; 
or one of nextness but no likeness, or of likeness 
with no activity, or of activity with no pur- 
pose, or of purpose with no ego. These would 
be univNses, each with its own grade of unity. 
Tlie universe of human experience is, by one or 
another of its parts, of each and all these grades. 

* [See "He Experience ot Activitr." below, pp. 1»-18».] 
«5 
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Whether or not it possibly enjoys some still 
more absolute grade of union does not appear 
upon the surface. 

Taken as it does fq>pear» our universe is to a 
large extent chaotic. No one single type of con- 
f nection runs through all the experi^ices that 
compose it. If we take space-relations> they 
fail to connect minds into any regular system. 
Causes and purposes obtain only among spe- 
cial series of facts. The self-relation seems 
extremely limited and does not link two differ- 
ent selves together. Pnma/acie, if you should 
liken the universe of absolute idealism to an 
aquarium, a crystal globe in which goldfish 
are swimming, you would have to compare the 
empiricist universe to something more like one 
of those dried hiunan heads with which the 
Pyaks of Borneo deck their lodges. The skull 
forms a solid nucleus; but innumerable feath- 
ers, leaves, strings, beads, and loose appen- 
dices of every description float and dangle 
from it, and, save that they terminate init, seem 
to have nothing to do with one another. Even 
so my ei^>erience8 and yours float and dangle, 
48 
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terminating, it is true, in a nucleus of common 
perception, but for the most part out of sight 
and irrelevant and unimaginable to one an- 
other. This imperfect intimacy, this bare re- 
lation of itntknega between soiae partes of the 
sum total of ei^rience and other parts, is the 
fact that ordinary empiricism over-emphasizes 
against rationalism, the latter always tending 
to ignore it unduly. f-Bndir*^ "TDpirifJiinii ft" • 
the contrai y, is fa ir to both ^e umi^£,A[umhe j 
disc^ mection. I t finds no reason for treating 
either as illusory. It allots to each its definite 
^here of description, and agrees that there 
appear to be actual forces at work which tend, 
as time goes on, to make the unity greater. I 
The conjimctiye relation that Jias-ffixeB 

mos^;mlT^'° tn ph^WT^iy Is l^jBtHummms..^ 

transUion, so to call it, b y whi ch on e experience 
passes^ttK^rotEeT^l^a,. bot h belong to the 
same self. About the facts there is no ques- 
"C^. My experiences and your experiences are 
* with* each other in various external ways, but 
mine pass into mine, and yours pass into yours 
in a way in which yours and mine never pass 
47 
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into one another. Within each of our personal 
histories, subject, object, interest and purpose 
are continuous or may he continwms.^ Personal 
histories are processes of change in time, and 
the change itself is one of the things immediately 
experienced. 'Change' in this case means con - 
tinuous as opposed to discontinuous transi- 
tion. But continuous transition is one sort of a 
conjunctive relation; and to be a radical em- 
piricist means to hold fast to this conjunctive 
relation of all others, for this is the strategic 
point, the position through which, if a hole be 
made, all the corruptions of dialectics and all 
the metaphysical fictions pour into our philo- 
sophy. The holding fast to this relation means 
taMng it at its face value, neither less nor more ; 
and to take it at its face value means first of 
all to take it just as we feel it, and not to con- 
fuse oursdves with abstract talk about it, in- 
volving words that drive us to invent second- 
ary ccnceptions in order to neutralize their 

* Tbe psTchologr bodkM have of kte described Uie facts luce with 

approxiiiwte adequacy. Iiiis7referb>Uiediaptenoa''T!ieStKamcf 

Tlumght' and <Mi the Self in my own PrineliiUt of Ptgdtclon. mwkII 

aa to S. H. Hodeson's Mitaj^iytk <4 Experitnct, vol. I, ch. m and vm. 

48 
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suggestions and to make our actual experience 
again seem latioDally possible. 

What I do feel simply wh^i a later moment 
of my experience succeeds an earlier one is that 
though they are two moments, the transition 
from Uie one to the other is continuotis. Con- 
tinuity here is a definite sort of e^>erience; just \ 
as definite as is the discorUinuiiy-expeTience 
which I find it impossible to avoid when I seek 
to make the transition from an experience of 
my own to one of yours. In this latter case I 
have to get on and off again, to pass from a 
thing Uved to another thing only conceived, 
and the break is positively e^>erienced and 
noted. Though the functions exerted by my 
experience and by yours may be the same (e. g., 
the same objects known and the same pmposes 
followed), yet the sameness has in this case to 
be ascertained expressly (and often with diffi- 
culty and uncertainty) after the break has be^i 
felt; whereas in passing from one of my own 
mom^its to another the sameness of object and 
interest is unbroken, and both the earlier and 
the later expoience areof things directly lived. 
40 
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There is no other nature, do other whatness 
than this absence of break and this sense of 
continuity in that most intimate of all conjunc- 
tive relations, the passing of one experience 
into another when they belong to the same self. 
And this whatness is real empirical 'content/ 
just as the whatness of sq)aration and discon- 
tinuity is real content in the contraAed case. 
Fractic^y to experioice one's personal contin- 
uum in this living way is to know the oripnals 
of the ideas of continuity and of sameness, to 
know what the words stand for concretely, to 
own all that they can ever mean. But aU expe- 
riences have their conditions; and over-subtle 
intellects, thinking about the facts here, and 
asking how they are possible, have ended by 
substituting a lot of static objects of con- 
ception for the direct perceptual experiences. 
"Sameness," they have said, "must be a stark 
numerical identity; it can't run on from next to 
next. Continuity can't mean mere' absence of 
gap; for if you say two things are in immediate 
contact, at the contact how can they be two? 
If, on the other hand, you put a relation of 
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transition between them, that itself is a third 
thing, and needs to be related or hitdied to its 
terms. An infinite series is involved," and so 
on. The result is that from difficulty to diffi- 
culty, the plain conjunctive experience has 
been discredited by both schools, the empiri- 
cists leaving things permanently disjoined, and 
the rationalist remedying the looseness by their 
Absolutes or Substances, or whatever other fic- 
titious agencies of union Hiey may have em- 
ployed.* From all which artificiality we can 
be saved by a couple of simple reflections : firat, 
that conjimctions and separations are, at all 
events, co-ordinate phenomena which, if we 
take experiences at their face value, must be 
accounted equally real; and second, that if we 
insist on treating things as really separate 
when th^ are given as continuously joined, 
invoking, when union is required, transcen- 
dental principles to overcome the separateness 
we have assumed, then we ought to stand 
ready to perform the converse act. We ought 
to invoke higher principles of disumon, also, to 

> [See "Hie Hung and Iti tUiaXkoM," Maw. pp. M-18S.] 
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make our merely experienced dwjunctions more 
truly real. Failing thus, we ought to let the 
originally given continuities stand on their own 
bottom. We have no ri^t to be lopsided or to 
blow capriciously hot and cold. 

m. TbB CoOHinVB BSLATION 

The first great pitfall from-whiclLauGhjL£^- 
cal stafl(yngjiy.,.e^ji^i6e will save us is an 
artificial conception of the relations^ P^VI SP^ 
knower and hwwn,23^hroughtmt the history of 
' ph0osophyUiesiU?ject and its object have been 
treated as absolutely disomtinuous entities; 
and thereupon the presence of the latter tothe 
former, or the 'apprehension* by the former of 
the latter, has assxmied a paradoxical charac- 
ter which all sorts of theories had to be in- 
vented to overcome. Representative theories 
put a mental 'representation,' 'image/ or 
* content ' into the gap, as a sort of inter- 
mediary. Common-sense theories left the gap 
untouched, declaring our mind able to clear 
it by a self-transcending leap. Transcenden- 
talist theories left it impossible to traverse by 
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finite knowers, and brought an Absolute in to 
perform the saltatory act.f All the while, in 
the very bosom of the finite experience, every 
conjunction required to make the relation in- 
telligible is given in full. Either the knower 
and the known are: 

(1) the self-same piece of experience taken 
twice over in different contexts; or they ate 

(3) two pieces of actual experience belong- 
ing to the same subject, with definite tracts of 
conjunctive transitional experience between 
them; or 

(3) the known is a possible experience either 
of that subject or another, to which the said 
conjxmctive transitions v^oiild lead, if suffi- 
ciently prolonged. 

To discuss all the ways in which one ex- 
perience may fxmction as the knower of an- 
other, would be incompatible with the limits 
of this essay.' I have just treated of type 1, the 

' For brevity's uke I Bltf^ether omit mention of the type con- 
■titnted by knowledge ol tlw truth of general proporitioaB. IUb type 
baa been thorou^tlj and, so far u I can aee, satisfactorily, elucidated 
ill Dewey's Shidiei in Logioal Thtory. Sudi piopontioaB are redudl^ 
to Uie 5-is-P form; and the 'terminus* that verifies and fulfils is the 
SP in comUnation. Of course percepts may be involved in the medi- 
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kind of knowledge called perception.* This is 
the type of case in which the mind enjoys di- 
rect 'acquaintance* with a present object. In 
the other types the mind has 'knowledge- 
about' an object not immediately there. Of 
type 2, the simplest sort of conceptual know- 
ledge, I have given some account in two 
[earlier] articles.* Type 3 can always formally 
and hypothetically be reduced to type 2, so 
that a brief description of that type will put 
the present reader sufficiently at my point 
of view, and make him see what the actual 
meanings of the mysterious cognitive relation 
maybe. 
Suppose me to be sitting here in my library 

kting eqimoicea, w in tbe 'wtistsctorineM' <^ the P in ita new 

. » [See above, pp. ft-WI 

» ("On the Function of Cognition," Mind, vol. x, ISM, and "The 
Knowing of Tlinga Together," Ptj/diologieai Retita, yoL n, ISSff. 
These articles ate reprinted, the former b full, the latter in part, in Tht 
Mtaninii of TruA, pp. 1-M. Ed.] These articles and thdr doctrine, 
unnoticedspparentlfbyany ODeelBe,havelatelf g^nedfavonblecom- 
ment from Professor Strong, f' ^ NatunUittic Heorr of the Beler. 
ence of Thought to Beality," Jtnimai qf PkilotojAy, Ptychtiogy and 
SeUntifie Methcdt, vd. 1, 1901.] Dr. Dickinun S. Miller has independ- 
ently thou^t out the same results ["Hie Meaning of Truth and Error," 
PkUotopkieat RetioB, vol. n, I8SS; "Hie Ccnfuaioa lA PuDCtiim aod 
Content in Mental Analyns," P»tdiologitid lUtita, vol. n, I8M), 
which Strong accordingly dnbs the Janws.MlUet theorjr d cognition. 
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at Cambridge, at ten minutes* walk from 
'Memorial Hall,' and to be thinking truly of 
the latter object. My mind may hare before 
it only the name, or it may have a clear image, 
or it may have a very dim image of the hall, but 
such intrinsic differences in the image make no 
difference in its cognitive function. Certain 
extrinsic phenomena, special experiences of 
conjunction, are what impart to the image, be 
it what it may, its knowing office. 

For instance, if you ask me what hall I mean 
by my image, and I can tell you nothing; or if I 
fail to point or lead you towards the Harvard 
Delta; or if, being led by you, I am uncertain 
whether the Hall I see be what I had in mind 
or not; you would rightly deny that I had 
* meant * that particular hall at all, even though 
my mental image might to some degree have 
resembled it. The resemblance would count in 
that case as coincidental merely, for all sorts 
of things of a kind resemble one another in this 
world without being held for that reason to 
take cognizance of one another. 

On the other hand, if I can lead you to the 
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hall, and tell you of its history and present 

— !^^ises;^if in its presence I feel my idea, however 

imperfect it may have been> to have led hither 

and to be now termmatedi^ the associates of 

the image and of the feltoall nm parallel, so 

that each term of the one context corresponds 

serially, as I walk, with an answering term of 

the others; why then my soul was prophetic, 

and my idea must be, and by common consent 

. would be, called cognizant of reality. That per- 

^ cept was what I meant, for into it my idea has 

passed by conjunctive experiences of sameness 

"" > and fulfilled intention. Nowhere is there jar^ 

but every later moment continues and corrobo^ 

rates an earlier one. 

In this continuing and corroborating, t ftjc^ 

I in no transcendental sense, but .d?0fttJB4;„d,e- 

i finitely, felt tiwiwitiona, Ues-alUhai.ihe JmowkflL^ 

r > 'tf-gJggrcgpj-Jiy "« idea eon potsjJily-Poniaia or 

,' I dignify. Wherever such transitions aijpjelt^]^ 

-\ ■>-&BtexperiencefoMmwthelaatxuie*,- Where they 

^ ' do not, or where even as possibles they can not» 

a'' • intervene, there can be no pretence of, knowing. 

In this latter case the extremes will be con- 
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nected, if connected at all* by inferior rdations 
— bare likeness or succession, or by * withness * 
alone. / Knowledge of sensible realities thus" 
coBo^rto life inside the tissue of experience. It . , 
is made; and made by relations that unrf^J 
themselves in time. ! Whenever certain int^- 
mediaries are given, such that, as they develop 
towards their terminxis, there is e^^ti^ence 
from^pint to point of one direction followed, 
and finally of one process fulfilled, the result ; : 

is that their starting-point thereby becomes a , ^^''v ' 
krtower and their terminiu an t^ectjneani or / x, 
hnown . That is all that knowing (in the sim- 
ple case considered) can be known-as, that is 
the whole of its nature, put into experiential 
tenns; Whenever such is the sequence of our 
experienfces we may freely say that we had the 
terminal object 'in mind' from the outset, even ^ 
although cA the outset nothing was there in us 
but a flat piece erf substantive experience like, 
^iQy other, with no self-transcendency about it, ^ 
and no mystery save the mystery of coming 
into existence and of being gradually followed 
by other pieces of substantive experience, with 
07 
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conjunctively transitional experiences between^. 
That is what we memi here by the object's 
being Mn mind.' Of any deeper more real way 
of being in mind we have no positive concep- 
tion, and we have no right to discredit our 
actual experience by talking of such a way 
at all. 

I know that many a reader will rebel at this. 
"Mere intermediaries," he will say,, "even 
though they be feelings of continuously grow- 
ing fulfilment, only aeparate the knower from 
the known, whereas' what we have in knowledge 
is a kind of immediate touch of the one by the 
other, an * apprehension' in the etymological 
sense of the word, a leaping of the chasm as by 
lightning, an act by which two terms are smit- 
ten into one, over the head of their distinct- 
ness. All these dead intermediaries of yours 
are out of each other, and outside of their 
termini still." 

But do not such dialectic difficulties remind 
us of the dog dropping his bone and snapping 
at its image in the water? If we knew any more 
real kind of imion aliunde, we mi^t be ^ititled 
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to brand all our empirical anions as a sham. 
But unions by continuous transition are the — 
only ones we know of, whether in this matter 
of a knowledgfr^bout that terminates in an 
acquaintance* whether in personal identity, in 
logical predication through the copula 'is/ or 
elsewhere. If anywhere there were more' ab- 
solute imions realized, they could only reveal 
themselves to us by just such conjunctive ■ 
results. These are what the unions are worth, 
these are all that we can ever practicaUy mean 
by union, by continuity. Is it not time to 
repeat what Lotze sud of substances, that to 
act Wee one is to &e one? ' Should we not say 
here that to be experienced as continuoiis is to 
be really continuous, in a world where experi- 
ence and reality come to the same thing? In 
a picture gallery a painted hook will serve to 
hanig a painted chain by, a painted cable will 
hold a painted ship. In a world where both the 
t^ms and their distinctions are affairs of ke- 
perience, conjunctions that are experienced 
must be at least as real as anything else. They 

> [Cf.H.LotM:Jf«tavAr(a,tiS7-«B,97,»8,«8.] 
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will be ' absolutely ' real conjunctions, if wehave 
no transphenomenal Absolute ready, to dereal- 
ize the whole «q)erienced world by, at a stroke. 
If, on the other hand, we had such an Absolute, 
not one of our opponents* theories "of knowl- 
edge coiild remain standing any better than 
ours «>uld; for the distinctions as well as the 
conjunctions of experience would impartially 
fall its prey. The whole question of how 'one' 
thing can know 'another* would cease to be a 
real one at all in a world where otherness itself 
was an illusion.' 

I So much for the essoitials of the cognitive 
relatioiirwhere'tEetoowTedge'is" conceptual in 
type, or forms knowledge 'about* an object. It 
,' -consists in intennediaiy experiences J[possible, 
, if not actual) of continuously developing pro- 
j gress, and, finally, of fulfilment, when the_sen- 
I sibie percept, which is the object, is reached. 
' Tlie percept here not only veryfies the concept, 
[ proves its function of knowing that percept to 

"SI' > Mr. Bradl^, not iffof»niig to know hii »baoIute aliyaide, never- 
tbeleM dereaUxea Expoioice by >llepiig it to be everywhere infected 
frith adf^ccntiadlctioD. Sa arguments aeem abnoat pnrdy vaba], 
but tbif I* DO place tor uguing that pcdnt out. [Cf. F. H. Biadl^; 
Apftaranea in»d RMlittfi poMtnt; and below, pp. 100-lM.] 
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be tone, but the percq>t*s existence as the \ — ^' 
terminuspf the chain of intearmediaries eddies \ 
the functiol^ Whatever terminates that chain , 7" \ '■ 
was, because "it now proves itself to be, what ■ " ^<,-- 
the concept *to*d in minJV ^>.c\'" " —^ > !,^^^ 

'fhe towering importanra for human life of 
this kind of knowing lies in the fact th at an 
exQ^^ce that knows another can figure as 
i ts Tepresentativ e, not in aj^quasPSuraculous 
'emstemological' sense, but in the de&ute ^\ » 
practical sense 6rbeTng its~*uB3f8R3em'vaJlBlis fc) > ^ v ■ 
o perations, s ometimes physical anS^bm^ttSes \ '" ' 
mental, which lead ns tp its associates .agdra- 
sultSt_B3t«xperimenting on our ideas of reality, 
we may save ourselves the trouble of e^ieri- 
menting on the real experiences which they - ', 
severally mean. 'The ideas form related sys-'^*;" 
terns, corresponding point for point to the sys- ;> • 
terns which the realities form ;\ and by letting an ^ , 
ideal term call up its associates systematically, 
we may be led to a tenninus which the corre- 
sponding real term would have led to in case 
we had operated on the real world. And this 
brings us to the general question of substituticm. 
61 
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IV.' SuBBTTrnnoN 

In Taine's brilliant book on 'Intelligence/ 
substitution was for the first time named as 
a cardinal Ic^cal function, though of course 
the facts had always been familiar enough. 
What, exactly, in a system of experiences, does 
the 'substitution * of one of them for another 
mean? 

According to my view, experience as a whole 
is a process in time, whereby innumerable 
* particular terms lapse and are superseded by 
others that follow upon them by transitions 
which, whether disjunctive or conjunctive in 
cont^it, are themselves experiences, and must 
in general be accounted at least as real as 
the terms which they relate. What the nature 
of the event called 'superseding' signifies, de- 
pends altogether on the kind of transition 
that obtains. Some'experiraices simply abolish 
their predecessors without continuing them 
in any way. Others are felt to increase or to 
enlarge their meaning, to carry out their pur- 
pose, or to bring us nearer to their goal. They 
OS 
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'represent' them, and may fulfil their function 
better than they fulfilled it themselves. But to 
'fulfil a function' in a world of pure e^erience 
can be conceived and defined in only one pos- 
sible way. In such a world transitions and"^ ~ 
arrivals (or terminations) are the only events 1 
that happen, though th^ happen by so many 
sorts of path. The only^ftmction that onee^^ 
pene nne <an pftrform is to lead into anothe r 
expffa«ate»ijsfid the. only fulfilment we can 
speak of is the reaching erf a certain experi- 
enced end. When one experience leads to (or 
can lead to) the same end as another, they 
agree in function. But the whole system of 
experiences as they are immediately given 
presents itself as a quasi-chaos through which 
one can pass out of an initial term in many 
directions and yet end in the same terminus, 
moving from next to next by a great many 
possible paths. 

Either one of these paths might be a func- 
tional substitute for another, and to follow one 
rather than another might on occasion be 
an advantageous thing to do. As a matter of 
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fact> and in a general way, the paths that 
run through conceptual experiences, that is, 
through *thou^ts* or 'ideas* that 'know' the 
things in which they terminate, are hij^y ad- 
vantageous paths to follow. Not only do they 
yield inconceivably rapid transitions; but, ow- 
ing to the 'universal' character * which they 
frequently possess, and to their capacity for 
association with one another in great systems, 
they outstrip the tardy consecutions of the 
things themselves, and sweep us on towards 
our ultimate termini in a far more labor-saving 
way than the following of trains of sensible 
pert^tion ever could. Wonderful are the new 
cuts and the short-circuits which the thought- 
paths make. Most thought-paths, it is true, 
are substitutes for nothing actual; they end 
outside the real world altogether, in way- 
ward fancies, Utopias, ficticms or mistakes. But 
where they do re-enter reality and terminate 
therein, we substitute them always; and with 

* Of nhidi all that need be said in tbia ecssy ii that it aiao can be 
CODcdved as functional, and defined in temu of tranmtioiia, m of the 
poanhfiity <rf auch- [Cf. PrineipUt ef Ptj/duilogg, vol. u pp. 473-480, 
vol. n, pp. 337-940; Pragvuititm, p. SOS; Some ProbUnu cf PMoio- 
fhii,pp.eS-7i;Mtamttg<ifTntA,pp.2t6'Wl,etc Ed.) 
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these substitutes we pass the greater number 
of OUT hours. 

This is why I called our e^>erlences, taken 
all together, a quasi-chaos. There is vastly 
more discontinuity in the sum total of experi- 
ences than we commonly suppose. The objec- 
tive nucleus of eveiy man's experience, his own 
body, is, it is true, a continuous percept; and 
equally continuous as a percept (though we 
may be inattentive to it) is the material en- 
vironment of that body, changing by gradual 
transition when the body moves. But the 
distant parts of the physical world are at all 
times absent from us, and form conceptual 
objects merely, into the perceptual reaUty of 
which OUT life inserts itself at points discrete 
and relatively rare. Bound their several ob- 
jective nuclei, partly shared and common and 
partly discrete, of the real physical world, in- 
numerable thinkers, pursuing their several lines 
of physically true cogitation, trace paths that 
intersect one another only at discontinuous 
perceptual points, and the rest of the time are 
quite incongruent; and arotmd all the nuclei 
65 
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of shared 'reality,* as around the Dyak's head 
of my late metaphor, floats the vast cloud of 
eiq>eriences that are wholly subjective, that 
are uon-substitutional, that find not even an 
eventual aiding for themselves in the per- 
ceptual world — the mere day-dreams and 
joys and sufferings and wishes of the individ- 
ual minds. These exist wiik one another, in- 
deed, and with the objective nuclei, but out 
of them it is probable that to all eternity no 
interrelated system of any kind will ever be 
made. 

This notion of the purely substitutional or 
conceptual physical world brings us to the most 
critical of all the steps in the development of 
a philosophy of pure experience. The paradox 
of self -transcendency in knowledge comes back 
upon us here, but I think that our notions of 
' pvxe experience and of substitution, and our 
radically empirical view of conjimctive transi- 
tions, are DenJcmiUel that will cany us safely 
through the pass. 
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V. What Objbctitb EETEBjarcB Ih. 

Whosoever feels his e3q)erieace to be some- 
thing substitutional even while he has it, may 
be said to have an experience that reaches 
beyond itself. From inside of its own entity it 
says * more,' and postulates reality existing else- 
where. For the transoendentalist, who holds 
knowing to consist in a aalto morlale across an 
'^istemological chasm,' such an idea presents 
no difQculty; but it seems at first sight as if it 
might be inconsistent with an empiricism like 
our own^/Uave we not e^lained that con- 
ceptual knowledge is made such wholly by the 
existence of things that fall outside of the 
knowing e^>erience itself — by intermediary 
experiences and by a terminus that fulfils? »•' . 
Can the knowledge be there before these ele- '''_,- ^ 
ments that constitute its bdbug have come? 
And, if knowledge be not there, how can ob- ^'^\ 
jective reference occur ? t \' , 

The key to this difficulty lies in the distinc- \ 'J. 
tion between knowing as verified and com- 
pleted, and the sqtne knowing as in transit 
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■•-' ^ ",^wid on its way. To recu r to the Mem orial 
, ' ,; ,» Hall example lately used, it is o nly w hen our 

'■' i dea oif the Hall has actu ally t erminated in th g^ 
'- c' percept that we know 'for certain^ tha^Jiapi 
^"^ the beginning it was truly cognitive of thai. 
Until established by the end of the process, its 
quality of knowing that, or indeed of knowing 
anything, could still be doubted; and yet the 
knowing really was there, as the result now 

shows. We ^yrft mrtMoJ, ^owpra of the Hall 

long before ivjEi. 



validating.4>OHfgr/]^ust so we are 'mortal* alT 
the time, by^ason of the virtuality of the 
inevitable event which will make us so when 
it shall have come. 

knowingjBpset^eta,^e^nd this virtual stage. 
It nevejr i3.!CompIeted.orna3eddown. I speak 
not merely of our ideas of imperceptibles like 
ether-waves or dissociated ' ions,' or of ' ejects* 
like the contents of our neighbors* minds; I 
speak also of ideas which we might verify if we 
wotild take the trouble, but which we hold for 
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true although unterminated perceptually, be- 
cause nothing says 'no'to us, and there is no 
contradicting truth insight. To con taxuf *h''nh 
ing u nchallenged is, ninetw-nim tt'j<i^ii) i\ui if ir 
hundr ed, our practica l wHfifiifrf'r fmnnny i'ti 
the '"^fjjfff'i -'•"-f As each experience runs by 
cognitive transition into the next one, and we 
nowhere feel a collision with what we elsewhere 
count as truth or fact, we commit ourselves to 
the ciurent as if the port were sure. We live, 
as it were, upon the front edge of an advanc- 
ing wave-crest, tuid our sense of a determinate 
direction in falling forward is all we cover of 
the future of our path. It is as if a difFer^itial 
quotient should be conscious and treat itself as 
831 adequate substitute for a traced-out curve. 
Our e^qterieuce, inter alia, is of variations of 
rate and of direction, and lives in these transi- 
tions more than in the journey's end. The ex- 
periences of tendency are sufficient to act upon 
— what more could we have done at those 
moments even if the later verification comes 
complete? 
This is what, as a radical eippiricist, I say to 
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the charge that the objective reference which 
is so flagrant a character of our experiences in- 
volves a chasm and a mortal leap. A positively 
conjunctive transition involves neither chasm 
nor leap. Being the very ori^nal c^ what we 
mean by continuity, it makes a continuum 
wherever it appears. Z know full well that such 
brief words as these will leave the hardened 
transcraidentalistimshaken. Conjunctive expe- 
riences aeparo^ their terms,he will still say: they 
are third things interposed, that have them- 
selves to be conjoined by new links, and to in- 
voke them mak^ our trouble infinitely worse. 
To 'feel* OUT motion forward is impossible. 
Motion implies terminus; and how can termi- 
nus be felt before we have arrived? The barest 
start and sally forwards, the barest tendency 
to leave the instant, involves the chasm and 
the leap. Conjxmctive transitions are the most 
superficial of appearances, illusions of otu* sensi- 
bility which philosophical reflection pulverizes 
at a touch. Conception is our only trust- 
worthy instrument, conception and the Abso- 
lute working hand in hand. Conception dis- 
70 
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integrates experience utterly, but its disjunc- 
tions are easily overcome again when the Abso- 
lute takes up the task. 

Such transcendentalists I must leave, pro- 
visionally at least, in full possession of their 
creed.^ I have no space for polonies in this 
article, so I shall simply formulate the empiri- 
cist doctrine as my hypothesis, leaving it to 
work or not work as it may. 

Objective reference, I say then, is an ind- 
d^t of the fact that so much of our experi- 
ence comes as an insufBcient and consists of 
process and transition. Our fields of e]q>eri«ice ' 
have no more d^nite boimdaries than have 
our fields of view. Both are fringed forever by j 
a more that conlinuously develops, and that 
continuously supersedes them as life proceeds.^ 
The relations, generally speaking, are as real 
here as the terms are, and the only complaint 
of Uie transcendentalist's with which I could 
at all sympathize would be his charge that, by 
first making knowledge to consist in external 
relations as I have done, and by then confess- 

> ECf. below, pp. 0SS.I 
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ing that nine-tenths of the time these are 
not actually but only Tirtually there. I have 
knocked the solid bottom out of the whole 
business, and palmed off a substitute of know- 
ledge for the genuine thing. Only the admis- 
sion, such a critic might say, that our ideas are 
self -transcendent and 'true' already, in ad- 
vance of the e^>eriences that are to terminate 
them, can bring solidity back to knowledge 
in a world like this, in which transitions and 
terminations are only by exception fulfilled. 

This seems to me an excellent place for 
applying the pragmatic method. When a 
dispute arises, that method consists in augur- 
ing what practical consequences would be 
different if one side rather than the other were 
true. If no difference can be thought of, the 
dispute is a quarrel over words. What thrai 
would the self -transcendency affirmed to exist 
in advance of all experiential mediation or 
termination, be known-aaf What would it 
practically result in for us, were it true ? 

It could only result in our orientation, in the 
turning of our e^)ectations and practical ten- 
« 
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dencies into the right path; and the right path 
here, so long as we and the object are not yet 
face to face (or can never get face to face, as in 
the case of ejects), would be the path that led 
us into the object's nearest neighborhood. 
Where direct acquaintance is lacking, 'know- 
ledge about' is the next best thing, and an 
acquaintance with what actually hes about the 
object, and is most closely related to it, puts 
such knowledge within our grasp. Ether-waves 
and your anger, for example, are things in 
which my thoughts will never perceptually ter- 
minate, but my concepts of them lead me to 
their very brink, to the chromatic fringes axid 
to the hurtful words and deeds which are their 
really next effects. 

Even if our ideas did in themselves carry the 
postulated self-transcendency, it would still 
remain true that their putting us into pos- 
session of such effects loould be the sole cash- 
value of the self-transcendency for us. And this 
cash-value, it is needless to say, is verbatim et 
Uteratim what our empiricist account pays in. 
On pragmatist principles therefore, a dispute 
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over self-transcendency is a pure logomachy. 
Call our concepts of ejective things self- 
transcendent or the reverse, it makes no dif- 
ference, so long as we don't differ about the 
nature of that exalted virtue's fruits — fruits 
for us, of course, humanistic &uits. If an 
Absolute were proved to exist for other rea- 
sons, it might well appear that his knowledge is 
tenninated in innumerable cases where ours is 
still incomplete. That, however, would be a 
fact indifferent to our knowledge. The latter 
would grow neither worse nor better, whether 
we acknowledged such an Absolute or left him 
out. 

So the notion of a knowledge still in transitu 
and on its way joins hands here with that 
notion of a 'pure experience' which I tried to 
explain in my [essay) entitled 'Does Con- 
sciousness Exist ?'-|^he instant field of the 

{ present is always e^>^ence in its 'pure' state, 
plain unqualified actuality, a simple that, as yet 
undifferentiated into thing and thoughtXand 

/ only virtually classifiable as objective fact or as 

some one's opinion about fact. This is as true 
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when the field is conceptual as wh^i it is per- 
ceptual. / * Memorial Hall * is * there * in my idea 
as much as when I stand before it. I proceed to 
act on its account in either case. Only in the 
later experience that supersedes the present 
one is this naif immediacy retrospectively split 
into two parts^ a 'consciousness' and its 'con- 
tent/ and the content corrected or confirmed.^ 
While still pure, or present, any experience — 
mine, for example, of what I write about in 
these very lines — pass^a^for 'truth.' The .' 
morrow may reduce it to 'opinion.' The trans- ,x 
cendentalist in all his particular knowledges is •' 
as liable to this reduction as I atn: his Absolute 
does not save him. Why, then, need he quarrel 
with an account of knowing that merely leaves 
it liable to this inevitable condition? Why in- 
sist that knowing is a static relation out of 
tune when it practically seems so much a func- 
ti<m of our active life? For a thing to be valid, 
says Lotze, is the same as to make itself 
valid. When the whole universe seems only 
to be malting itself valid and to be still incom- 
plete (else why its ceaseless changiagP) why, of 
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all things, should knowing be exempt? Why 

Should it not be makiog itself valid like every- 
thing else? That some parts of it may be al- 
ready valid or verified beyond dispute, the 
empirical philosopher, of course, like any one 
else, may always hope. 

VI. The CoNTEBlONOCSNIBa OF DlFTEBBNT MiNDS * 

With transition and prospect thus enthroned 
in pure experience, it is impossible to sub- 
scribe to the idealism of the English school. 
Radical empiricism has, in fact, more affini- 
ties with natural realism than with the views 
of Berkeley or of Mill, and this can be easUy 
shown. 

For ^le Berkeleyan school, ideas (the verbal 
equivalent of what I term experiences) are dis- 
continuous. The content of eac^ is wholly im- 
manent, and there are no transitions with 
which they are consubstantial and through 
which their beings may unite. Your Memorial 
Hall and mine, even when both are percepts, 
are wholly out of connection with each other; 

> [Cf.''Ho«Tw(iMmd«CaDKiowODeIUiig,"beIow,pp.ie3-lSe.] 
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Our lives are a congeries of solipsisms, out of 
which in strict logic only a God could compose 
a universe even of discourse. No dynamic 
CTirrents run between my objects and your 
objects. Never can our minds meet in the 
same. 

The incredibility of such a philosophy is 
flagrant. It Is 'cold, strained, and unnatural* 
in a supreme degree; and it may be doubted 
whether even Berkeley himself, who took it 
so religiously, really believed, when walking 
through the streets of London, that his spirit 
and the spirits of his fellow wayfarers had 
absolutely different towns in view. 

To me the decisive reason in favor of our 
minds meeting in some common objects at least 
is that, imless Z make that supposition, I have 
no motive for assimiing that your mind exists 
at all. Why do I postulate your mind ? Be- 
cause I see your body acting in a certain way. 
Its gestures, facial movements, words and con- 
duct graieraUy, are 'expressive,' so I deem it 
actuated as my own is, by an inner life like 
mine. This argument from analogy is my tea- 
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son, whether an instinctive belief runs before it 
or not. But what is 'your body' here but a 
percept in my field P It is only as animating 
that object, my object, that I have at^ occasion 
to think of you at all. If the body that you 
actuate be not the very body that I see there, 
but some duplicate body of your own with 
which that has nothing to do, we belong to 
different universes, you and I, and for me to 
speak of you is folly. Myriads of such tmi- 
verses even now may coexist, irrdevant to one 
another; my concern is solely with the universe 
with which my own life is connected. 

Id that perceptual part of my universe which 
I call your body, your mind and my mind meet 
and may be called conterminous. Your mind 
actuates that body and mine sees it ; my 
thou^ts pass into it as into their hannonious 
cognitive fulfilment; your emotions and voli- 
tions pass into it as causes into their effects. < 

But that i>erc^t hangs together with all our 
other physical percepts. They are of one stiiff 
with it; and if it be our common possession, 
they must be so likewise. For instance, your 
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hand lays hold of one end of a rope and my 
hand lays hold of the other end. We pull 
against each other. Can qui two bands be 
mutual objects in this experiencei and the rope 
not be mutual aJso? What is true of the rope is 
true of any other percept. Your objects are 
over and over again the same as mine. If I 
ask you where some object of yours is, our old 
Memorial Hall, for example, you point to my 
Memorial Hall with your hand which I see. If 
you alter an object in your world, put out a 
candle, for rumple, when I am present, my 
candle ipso facto goes out. It is only as altering 
my objects that I guess you to exist. If your 
objects do not coaleisce with my objects, if they 
be not identically where mine are, they must 
be proved to be positively somewhere else. 
But no other location can be assigned for them, 
so their place must be what it seems to be, the 
same.^ 

, PracticaUy, then, our minds meet in a world 
of objects which they share in common, which 

■ ne notim th»t our object! an ioAde of oor napettivt head* ii 
not leriovilr defennUe, ao I pan it bj. 
TO 
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would still be there, if one or several of the 

minds were destroyed. I can see no formal ' 

objection to tiiis supposition's being literally , 

true. Chi the piHTiriQioa y|ii#.ti t "i^TT^deFending, I 

; a 'mind' '^' Y^r'^nfl fnTifinniiff'"'"^" ' if^ t^ ' 

j name for a series of experience s nm together by | 

i certain'^defiSi te transitions^ and eui objective ] 
T<»lity is a series c^ similar eicperiences knit by I 

different transitions. Tf nnp «^n/T *>»* ^^t^^- | 

perience can figure tw ice, once in a m ental and I 

nnrr in n physioal nnntrit (flU T havw tnrfji in | 

my article on 'Con scJousness,* to show ^^at it ' 

can), onedoes not "^^^'t.I* "^'g^t tir>t figuT^ 
thrice, or four times, or any number of times, 
by.rumiing mtp a^.many ^^rent mental cotS^ 
texts, just as the same point, lying at t heir 

intersection, can be continued into manj^j^P^" 1 

ferent lines. Abofishing any number of con- 
tcBls would ntrt destroy the experience itself 
or its other contexts, any more than abolish- 
ing some of the point's linear continuations 
would destroy the others, or destroy the point 
itself. 
. I well know the sublJe dialectic which insists 
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that a term taken in another relation must 
needs be an intrinsically different term. The 
crux is always the old Greek one, that the same 
man can't be tall in relation to one nei^^bor, 
and E^ort in relation to another, for that would 
make him tall and short at once. In this essay 
I can not stop to refute this dialectic, so I pass 
on, leaving my flank for the time exposed.^ 
But if my reader will only allow that the same 
'now' both ends his past and begins his future; 
or that, when he buys an acre of land from his 
neighbor, it is the same acre that successively 
figures in the two estates; or that when I pay 
him a dollar, the same dollar goes into bis 
pocket that came out of mine; he will also in 
consistency have to allow that the same object 
may conceivably play a part in, as being re- 
lated to the rest of, aiqr number of otherwise 
entirely different minds. This is enou^ for 
my present point: the common-sense notion of 
minds sharing the same object offers no spe- 
cial logical or epistemolo^cal difficulties of its 
own ; it stimds or falls with the general possibil- 

1 [Tbe argumeat b ittamtd below, pp. 101 >q. Ed.] 
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ity of things being in conjunctive relation with 
other things at all. 

In principle^ then, let natural realism pass 
for possible. Your mind and mine may termi- 
nate in the same percept, not merely against it, 
as if it were a third external thing, but by in- 
serting themselves into it and coalescing with 
it, for such is the sort of conjunctive union that 
S{>pears to be experienced when a pen^ptual 
terminus 'fulfib.* Even so, two hawsers may 
unbrace the same pile, andyet neither one of 
them touch any other part except that pile, of 
what the other hawser is attached to. 

It is ther^ore not a formal question, but 
a question of empirical fact solely, whether, 
when you and I are said to know the 'same' 
Memorial Hall, our minds do terminate at or in 
a numerically identical percept. Obviously, as 
a plain matter of fact, they do not. Apart from 
color-blindness and such possibilities, we see 
the Hall in different perspectives. You may be 
on one side of it and I on another. The percept 
of each of us, as he sees the surface of the Hall, 
is moreover only his provisional terminus. The 
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next thing beyond my percept is not your 
mind, but more percepts of my own into which 
my first percept develops, the interior of the 
Hall, for instance, or the inner structure of its 
bricks and mortar. If our minds were in a 
literal sense conterminous, neither could get 
beyond the percept which they had in com- 
mon, it would be an ultimate barrier between 
them — unless indeed they flowed over it and 
became 'co-conscious' over a still larger part 
of their content, which (thought-transference 
apart) is not supposed to be the case. In point 
of fact the ultimate common barrier can always 
be pushed, by both minds, farther than any 
actual percept of either, until at last it resolves 
itself into the mere notion <^ imp«t»ptibles 
like atoms or ether, so that, where we do ter- 
minate in percepts, our knowledge is only sjpe- 
cioixsly completed, being, in theoretic strict- 
ness, only a virtual knowledge of those remoter 
objects which conception carries out. 

Is natural realism, permissible in logic, re- 
futed then by empirical fact? Do our minds 
have no object in common after all P 
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Yes, th^ certainly have Space in common. 
On pragmatic principles we are obliged to predi- 
cate sameness wherever we can predicate no 
assignable point of difference. If two named 
things have every quality and function indis- 
cernible, and are at the same time in the same 
place, they must be written down as numeri- 
cally one thing under two different names. But 
there is no test discoverable, so far as I know, 
by which it can be shown that the place occu- 
pied by your percept of Memorial Hall differs 
from the place occupied by mine. The per- 
cepts themselves may be shown to differ; but 
if each of us be asked to point out where his 
percept is, we point to an identical spot. All 
the relations, whether geometrical or causal, of 
the Hall originate or terminate in that spot 
wherdn our hands meet, and where each of us 
begins to work if he wishes to make the Hall 
change before the other's eyes. Just so it is 
with our bodies. That body of yours which 
you actuate and feel from within must be in 
the same spot as the body of yours which I see 
or touch from without. 'There* for me means 
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where I place my Bnger. If you do not feel my 
finger's contact to be 'there ' in my sense* when 
I place it on your body, where then do you feel 
it? Your inner actuations of your body meet 
my finger there: it is tiiere that you resist its 
push, or shrink back, or sweep the finger aside 
with your hand. Whatever farther knowledge 
either of us may acqture of the real constitu- 
tion of the body which we thus feel, you from 
within and I from without, it is in that same 
place that the newly conceived or perceived 
constituents have to be located, and it is 
ihraugk that space that your and my mental 
intercourse with each other has always to be 
carried on, by the mediation of impressions 
which I convey thither, and of the reactions 
thence which those impressions may provoke 
from you. 

In general terms, then, whatever differing 
contents our minds may eventually fill a place 
with, the place itself is a numerically identical 
content of the two minds, a piece of common I 
property in which, through which, and over/ 
which they join. The receptacle of certain of 
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our e^>eriences being thus common, the ex- 
powoiwgfiinTnBAiYgg might some day become 
common also. If that day ever did comej oar 
thoughts woidd teoDJOiite in a comple te emp ir- 
ical identity, thai-awniiH ]^>f; ^p ap d. so far aa 
those e xperiences went, to our discussions abo ut 
truth. ^Ngjoints of difference appearing, ihey 



would have to count as the same. 



Vn. CONCLUSIOH 

I With ^lisjEeJiave the outlines of a philo- 
sophy of pure experience before us . AttB goHt- 
set of my essay, I called it a m osaic phUosop hy. 
In actual mosaics the pieces are held together 
by their Kedrding,'!^" which Bedding Ihe Sub- 
stances, transcendental ^gos, or Absolutes of 
other philosophies may be talten to stan?. ' In 
radical empiricism there is no bedding; it is as 
, if the pieces' cluiigTogether-by thSiredges, the 
' transitions experienwJ belwetilx Uiem form ing 
their cement.^ Of course sudt a metaphor is 
misleading, (or in actual experience the more 
substantive and the more transitive parts run 
into each other continuously, there is in general 
88 
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no separateness needing to be overcome by an 
external cement; and whatever separateness 
is actually e]q)erienced is. not overcome* it 
stays and counts as separateness to the end. 
But the metaphor serves to symbolize the fact 
that Experioice itself, taken at large, can grow 
by its edges. That one moment of it pro- 
liferates into the next by transitions which, 
whether conjunctive or disjunctive, continue 
the experiential tissue, can not, I contend, be 
denied. Life is in the transitions as much as in 
the terms connected; often, indeed, it seems to 
be there more anphaticaUy, as if our spurts 
and sallies forward were the real firing-line of 
the battle, were like the thin line of flame ad- 
vancing across the dry autumnal field which 
the farmer proceeds to bum. In this line we 
live prospectively as well as retrospectively. 
It is 'of the past, inasmuch as it comes ex- 
pressly as the past's continuation; it is 'of ' the 
future in so far as the future, when it comes, 
will have continued it. 

These relations of continuous transition ex- 
perienced are what make our experiences cog- 
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nitive. In the simplest and completest cases 
the experiences are cognitive of one another. 
When one of them terminates a previous series 
of them with a sense of fuMhnent, it, we say, 
is what those other experiences 'had in view.' 
The knowledge, in such a case* is verified; the 
truth is 'salted down.' Mainly, however, we 
live on speculative investments, or on our pro- 
spects only. But living on things in -posse is 
as good as living in the actual, so long as our 
credit remains good. It is evident that for the 
most part it is good, and that the universe 
seldom protests our drafts. 

In this sense we at every moment can con- 
tinue to believe in an existing beyond. It is 
only in special cases that our confident rush 
forward gets rebuked. The beyond must, of 
course, always in our philosophy be itself of an 
experiential nature, li not a future experience 
of our own or a presoit one of our neighbor, it 
must be a thing in itself in Dr. Prince's and 
Professor Strong's sense of the term — that is, 
_>.it must be an experience /or itself whose rela- 
' tion to other things we translate into the action 
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of molecules, eiher-waves, or whatever else the 
physical symbob may be.* This opens the 
chapter of the relations of radical empiricism 
to panpsychism. into which I can not enter 
now.' 

The beyond can in any case exist simultane- 
ous^ — for it can be experienced to hav$ ex- 
isted simultaneously — with the e]q>eriettce 
that practically postulates it by looking in its 
direction, or by turning or changing in the 
direction of which it is the goal. Fending that 
actuality of union* in the virtuality of which 
the 'truth,* even now, of the postulation con- 
fflsts, the beyond and its knower are entities 
split off from eadi other. The world is in so far 
forth a pluralism of which the unity is not fully 
experienced as yet. But, as fast as verifications 
come, trains of experience, once separate, run 
into one anoth^: and that is why I said, earlier 

1 Oui miiid* and tIkMe ejective nmlitlea woold lUU hav« space {<r 
pseado-cpaoe, aa I believe VtcAtuca Strong calla the medium at inter- 
action between 'tluDss-in-themidvea') in common. ^Riese would 
exist vHitre, and begin to act vhtrt, we locate the moleciilea, etc^ and 
«bT« we peicdv« the Muible [AenooMaa -t'"'"-* thenbr- [Cf. 
Morton Prince; 3^ Wa(itf«<^i(nul, and HMUM^trfPMoiJHi, part I, 
di. n^ it; C. A. Stioag: Wkg Uu Mind Hat a Boig. A. xn.| 

■ \Qt. bdow, p. laS; A VUtralidk Unutm, Lect. iv-nt J 
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,' in my article* that the unity <rf the world is on 
; the whole undergoing increase. The i^niverse 
j continually grows in quantity by new ezperi- 
i ences that graft themselves upon the older 
I mass; but these very new experiences often 
\ help the mass to a more consolidated form. 
These are the main features of a philosophy 
of pure experience. It has innumerable other 
aspects and arouses innumerable questions, 
but the points I have touched on seem enough 
to make an entering wedge, fin my own mind 
sudi a philosophy harmonizes best with a radi- 
cal pluralism, with novelty and indeterminism, 
moralism and theism, and with the 'human- 
ism' lately sprung upon us by the Oxford and 
the Chicago schools.' I can not, however, be 
sure that all these doctrines are its necessary 
and indispensable allies. It presents so many 
points of difference, both from the common 
sense and from the idealism that have made 
our philosophic language, that it is almost as 

^ I bBTC Mid Bometliiiig cl tiili ktt«r klliance in hii artide entitkd 
•Humsaiim ukd Tratli,' in Mind, October, IQU. {Reprinted in 7^ 
Ueaningqf TrvA, pp. Sl-lOl. Cf. ilto "Bmnwiim (uad Trath Once 
Uare." below, pp. U4-8U.] 
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difficult to state it as it is to think it out 
clearly, and if it is ever to grow into a respect- 
able system, it will have to be built up by the 
contributions of many co-operating minds. It 
seems to me, as I said at the outset of this es- 
say, that many minds are, in point of fact, now 
turning in a direction that points towards radi- 
cal empiricism. If they are carried farther by 
my words, and if then they add their stronger 
voices to my feebler one, the publication of 
this essay will have been worth while. ^ 
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THE THING AND ITS RELATIONS' 

£xFEBiENCE in its immediacy seems per- 
fectly fluent. The active sense of living which 
we all enjoy, before reflection shatters our in- 
stinctive world for us, is self-luminous and sug- 
gests no paradoxes. Its difficulties are disap- 
pointments and uncertainties. They are not 
intellectual contradictions. 

When the reflective intellect gets at work, 
however, it discovers incomprehensibilities in 
the flowing process. Distinguishing its ele- 
ments and parts, it gives them separate names, 
and what it thus disjoins it can not easily put 
together. Pyrrhonism accepts the irration- 
ality and revels in its dialectic elaboration. 
Other philosophies try, some by ignoring, 
some by resisting, and some by turning the 
dialectic procedure against itself, negating its 
first negations, to restore the fluent sense of 

1 [Reprinted baia The Journal cf PkOtuophf, TtyduHagji and 

SeUntifie Mtihodt, vrA. n, No. S, JanuEiij' 19, 190S. Beprinted k1m> 

aa Appendix AJn A Fluratulie Vniverte, pp. S47-Sflg. The author's 

conet^ioiu have beo) adopted in the prcMDt text Ed.) 
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life again, and let redemption take the place of 
innocence. The perfection with which any 
philos(^hy may do this is the measure of its 
human success and of its importance in philo- 
sophic history. In [the last essay], 'A World 
of Pure Experience,* I tried my own hand 
sketchily at the problem, resisting certain 
first steps of dialectics by insisting in a general 
way that the immediately esperienced con- 
junctive relations are as real as anything else. 
If my sketch is not to appear too naxj, I must 
come closer to details, and in the present essay 
I propose to do so. 



* Pure experience' is the name whidb I gave 
to the immediate flux of life which furnishes 
the material to ^our kter reflection with its 
conceptual categories. Only new-bom babes, 
or men in semi-coma from sleep, drugs, ill- 
nesses, or blows, may be assumed to have an 
experience pure in the literal sense of a thA 
which is not yet any definite toAo/, tho' ready 
to be all sorts of whats; full both of oneness 
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and of maDynessi but in respects that don't 
appear; changing throughout, yet so confus- 
edly that its phases interpenetrate and no 
points, either of distinction or of identity, 
can be caught. Pure e^erience in this state 

^ is but another name for feeling or sensation. 

^ But the flux of it no sooner comes than it 
tends to fill itself with emphases, and these 
salient parts become identified and fixed and 
abstracted; so that experience now flows as il 
shot through with adjectives and nouns and 
prepositions and conjunctions. Its purity is 
only a relative term, meaning the propor- 

^ tiona] amount of unverbalized sensation which 
it still embodies. 

Far back as we go, the flux, both as a whole 
and in its parts, is that of things conjunct and 
separated. The great continua of time, space, 
and the self envelope eveiything, betwixt 
them, and flow ti^ether without interfering. 
The things that they envelope come as separate 
in some ways and as continuous in others. 
Some sensations coalesce with some ideas, and 
others are irreconcilable. Qualities compen- 
M 
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etrate one space, or exclude each other from it. 
They cling together persistently in groups that 
more as units, or else they separate. Their 
changes are abrupt or discontinuous; and their 
kinds resemble or difFer; and, as they do so, 
they fall into either even or irregular series. 

In all this the continuities and the discon- 
tinuities are absolutely co-ordinate matters of 
immediate feeling. The conjunctions are as 
primordial elements of 'fact* as are the dis- 
tinctions and disjunctions. In the same act by 
which I feel that this passing minute is a new 
pulse of my life, I feel that the old life con- 
tinues into it, and the feeling of continuance in 
no wise jars upon the simultaneous feeling of a 
novelty. They, too, compenetrate harmoni- 
ously. Prepositions, copulas, and conjunctions, 
'is,' 'is n*t,* 'then,' 'before,* 'in,' 'on,' 'beside,* 
'between,* 'next,' 'like,* *unlike,* 'as,' 'but,* 
flower out of the stream of pure experience, the 
stream of concretes or the sensational stream, 
as naturally as nouns and adjectives do, and 
they melt into it again as fluidly when we 
apply them to a new portion of the stream. 
95 
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If now we ask why we must thus translate 
experience tnm a more concrete or pure into a 
more mtellectualized form, filling it with ever 
more abounding conc^tual distinctions, ra- 
tionalism and naturalism give diffnent replies. 

The rationalistic answer is that the theoretic 
life is absolute and its interests imperative; 
that to understand is simply the duty of man; 
and that who questions this need not be argued 
with, for by the fact of ai^piing he gives away 
his case. 

The naturalist answer is that the environ- 
ment kilb as well as sustains us, and that the 
tendency of raw experience to extinguish the 
ezperient himself is lessened just in the degree 
in which the elements in it that have a practi- 
cal bearing upon life are analyzed out of the 
continuum and verbally fixed and coupled to- 
gether, so that we may know what is in the 
wind for us and get ready to react in time. 
Had pure experience, the naturalist says, been 
always perfectly healthy, there would never 
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have arisen the necessity of isolating or ver- 
balizing any of its tenns. We should just have 
experienced inarticulately and unintellectually 
enjoyed. This leaning on 'reaction' in the 
naturalist account implies that, whenever we 
intellectualize a relatively pure experience, we 
ou^t to do so for the sake of redescending 
to the purer or more concrete level again; 
and that if an intellect stays aloft among its 
abstract terms and generalized relations, and 
does not reinsert itself with its conclusions into 
some particular point of the immediate stream 
of life, it fails to finish out its function and 
leaves its normal race unrun. 

Most rationalists nowadays will agree that 
naturalism gives a true enough account of the 
way in which our intellect arose at first, but 
they will dei^r these latter implications. The 
case, they will say, resembles that of sexual 
love. Originating in the animal need of getting 
another generation bom, this passion has de- 
veloped secondarily such imperious ^iritual 
needs that, if you ask why another gen^ation 
ought to be born at all, the answer is: 'Chiefly 
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that love may go on.' Just so witli our intel- 
jlect: it originated as a practical means of serv- 
/ ing life; but it has developed incidentally the 

I function of understanding absolute truth; and 
life itself now seems to be given chiefly as a 
l\ means by which that function may be prose- 
I i cuted. But truth and the understanding of it 
I lie among the abstracts and univo'sals, so the 
intellect now carries on its higher business 
j wholly in this region, without any need of 
I redescending into pure eq>erience again. 
If the contrasted tendencies which I thus 
designate as natu-alistic and rationalistic are 
not recognized by the reader, perhaps an ex- 
ample will make them more concrete. Mr. 
Bradley, for instance, is an ultra-rationalist. 
He admits that our intellect is primarily prac- 
tical, but says that, for philosophers, the prac- 
tical need is simply Truth. Truth, moreover, 
must be assumed ' consistent.* Immediate ex- 
perience has to be broken into subjects and 
quaUties, terms and relations, to be understood 
as truth at all. Yet when so broken it is less 
consistent then ever. Taken raw, it is all un- 
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distinguished. Intellectualized, it is all dis- 
tinction without oneness. 'Such an arrange- 
m^it may toork, but the theoretic problem is 
not solved. * The question is 'how the diversity 
can exist in harmony with the oneness.* To go 
back to pure experience is imavailing. 'Mere 
feeling gives no answer to our riddle.* Even if 
your intuition is a fact, it is not an understand- 
ing. 'It is a mere ^)erience, and furnishes 
no consistent view.* The experience offered as 
facts or truths 'I find that my intellect rejects 
because th^ contradict thonselves. lliey 
offer a complex of diversities conjoined in a 
way which it feels is not its way and which it 
can not repeat as its own. . . . For to be satis- 
fied, my intellect must understand, and it can 
not understand by taking a congeries in the 
lump.* * So Mr. Bradley, in the sole interests 
of 'understanding* (as he conceives that func- 
tion) » ttuiis his back on finite e]q>erience for- 
ever. Truth must lie in the opposite direction, 
the direction of the Absolute; and this kind of 



* [F. H. Bixll^: Apptanaut and Btal^, leooad edition, pp. 
Uft-158, tS, IIB. 104, 106-109. OTO.] 
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rationalisiD and naturalism^ or (as I will now 
call it) pragmatism, walk th^iceforward upon 
opposite paths. For the one. those intellectual 
products are most true which* turning their 
face towards the Absolute, come nearest to 
symbolizing its ways of uniting the many and 
the one. For the other, those are most true 
which most successfully dip back into the 
finite stream of feeling and grow most easily 
confluent with some particular wave or wave- 
let. Such confluence not only proves the in- 
tellectual operation to have been true (as an 
addition may *prove' that a subtraction is 
already rightly performed), but it constitutes, 
according to pragmatism, all that we mean by 
calling it true. Only in so far as they lead us, 
successfully or unsuccessfully, back into sen- 
sible experience again, are our abstracts and 
universals true or false atall.^ 

m 

In Section VI of [the last essay], I adopted 

' Comparc Proteaaot HacLemun's ■rlmimUii Aiueiatmdntttximg 

wHh Mr. Bradley, in The Jmtrwil qf PMbMopAy. FtytMon a«i 

SoiaOifie Mtlhodt. y6L i, 119ML PP- USfl.. c^ednlly pp. 409-W. 
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in a general way the conunoQ-seose belief t^at 
one and tfae same world is cognized by our 
different minds; but I left undiscussed the 
dialectical arguments which maintain that 
this is logically absurd. The usual reason 
given for its being absurd is that it assumes 
one object (to wit, the world) to stand in two 
relations at once; to my mind, namely, and 
again to yours; whereas a term taken in a 
second relation can not logically be the same 
term which it was at first. 

I have heard this reason urged so often in 
discussing with absolutists, and it would de- 
stroy my radical empiricism so utterly, if it 
were valid, that I am bound to give it an atten- 
tive ear, and seriously to search its strength. 

For instance, let the matter in dispute be 
term M, asserted to be on the one hand related 
to L, and on the other to N; and let the two 
cases of relation be symbolized by ii — M and 
M — N respectively. When, now, I assume 
that the experience may immediately come 
and be given in the shape L — M — N, with 
no trace of doubling or internal fission in the 
101 
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Mt I am told that this is all a popular delusion; 
that L — M — N logically means two differ- 
ent experiences, L — M and M — N, namely; 
and that although the Absolute may, and in- 
deed must, &om its superior point of view, 
read its own kind of unity into JLf *s two edi- 
tions, yet as elements in finite experience the 
two iTs lie irretrievabty asunder, and the 
world between them is broken and unbridged. 
In arguing this dialectic thesis, one must 
avoid slipping from the logical into the physi- 
cal point of view. It would be easy, in taking 
a concrete example to fix one's ideas by, to 
choose one in which the letter M should stand 
for a collective noun of some sort, which noun, 
being related to L by one of its parts and to 
JV by another, would inwardly be two things 
when it stood outwardly in both relations. 
Thus, one might say: 'David Hume, who 
weighed so many stone by his body, influences 
posterity by his doctrine.' The body and the 
doctrine are two things, between which our 
finite minds can discover no real sameness, 
though the same name covers both of them. 
102 
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And then, one might continue: 'Only an Abso- 
lute is capable of uniting such a non-identity.* 
TVe must, I say, avoid this sort of example, for 
the dialectic insight, if true at all, must apply 
to terms and relations universally. It must be 
true of abstract units as well as of nouns col- 
lective; and if we prove it by concrete examples 
we must take the simplest, so as to avoid 
irrelevant material suggestions. 

Taken thus in all its generality, the abso* 
hitist contention seems to use as its major 
premise Hume's notion 'that all our distinct 
perceptions are distinct existences, and that 
the mind never perceives any real connexion 
among distinct existences.* * Undoubtedly, 
since we use two phrases in talking first about 
*3f's relation to X' and then about 'Jlf's rela- 
tion to JV,' we must be having, or must have 
had, two distinct perc^tions; — and the rest 
would then seem to follow duly. But the start- 
ing-point of the reasoning here seems to be the 
fact of the two phrases; and this suggests that 

1 (Home: TTe(aue qf Huaiaa Nattrt, Appendix. Selbj-Bigge's 

tSOoa, p. ese.] 
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the argument may be merely verbal. Can it be 

that the whole dialectic consists in attributing 

to the experience talked-about a constitution 

similar to that of the language in which we de- 

1 scribe it? Must we assert the objective double- 

/[ ness of the M merely because we have to name 

jl it twice over when we name its two relations? 

Candidly, I can think of no other reason 

than this for the dialectic conclusion; * for, if 

we think, not of our words, but of any simple 

concrete matter which they may be held to 

signify, the experience itself belies the paradox 

asserted. We use indeed two separate concepts 

in analyzing our object, but we know them all 

/the while to be but substitutional, and that the 

hM in L — M and the MiaM — N mean ( i. e., 

ijare capable of leading to and terminating in) 

"one self-same piece, M, of sensible ejqierience. 

This persistent identity of certain units (or 

( emphases, or points, or objects, or members — 

I call them what you will) of the eqierioice- 

' continuum, is just one of those conjunctive 

* Technically, it Menu clftMBble as a 'bllai? of compodtjoo.' A 
dnality. prcdkable of the two ^olea, £ — Jif and il — H, i» 
Iwthwith ptedkated of one al theii parts, if. 
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features of it, on which I am obliged to insist \ 
so emphatically.^ For samenesses are parts of 
experience's indefeasible structure. When I 
hear a bell-stroke and. as life flows on, its after 
image dies away, I still hark back to it as * that 
same bell-stroke.' When I see a thing M, with 
Z to the left of it and N to the right of it, I see 
it as one M; and if you tell me I have had 
to 'take* it twice, I reply that if I 'took* it a 
thousand times I should still see it as a. unit.' 
Its unity is aboriginal, just as the multipli- ^--t " 
city of my successive takings is aboriginal. It " / .rf ' /' 
comes unbroken as that M, as a singular which r ■'■'■■'_: 
1 encoxmter; they come broken, as those tak- '-^'l^f-^k-" 
ings, as my plurality of oi>erations. The unity '■ 
and the separateness are strictly co-ordinate. I '' 
do not easily fathom why my opponents should 
find the separateness so much more easily un- 
derstandable that they must needs infect the 
whole of finite e^}erience with it, and relegate 

* See Abov^ iq>. iA B. 

> I may iK^riwps refer here to 1117 PriiuipU* qf Ptythology, vo1> i. 
pp. '450 ft. It really geemi'w^rd' to hsve to argue (as I am forced 
now to do) for the noticra thst it ii cue sheet ol paper (with Ha two 
•urtaces and aU that lies between) which is both under my pea and 00 
the table while I write — the 'dtim' that it ia two sheets Beemiso 
brajcen. Yet I sometimes suspect the abadotiits ot sincerity! 
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the unity (now taken as a bare postulate and 
no longer as a thing positively perceivable) to 
the region of the Absolute's mysteries. I do 
not easily fathom' this, I say, for the said oppo- 
nents are above mere verbal quibbling; yet all 
that I can catch in their talk is the substitu- ^ 
tion of what is fjiie of certain words for what is 
true of what they signify. They stay with the 
words, — not returning to the stream of life 
whence all the meaning of them came, and 
which is always ready to reabsorb th«n. 

IV 

For aught this argument proves, then, we 
may continue to believe that one thing can be 
known by many knowers. But the denial of 
one thing in many relations is but one applica- 
tion of a still profounder dialectic difficulty. 
Man can't be good, said the sophists, forman is 
man and good is good; and Hegel ' and Herbart 
in their day, more recently A. Spir,' and most 

* [Poi the autlior's criticum erf Hegel's view ot rektioiu, cf. 
Wia U> Bdume, pp. 278-879. Ed.] 

■ [Cf. A. Spir: DerAm uni WirUviileeit. port i.^bk. ni. ch. it 
(ctait&iiuiig nbo account (A HobarO. £b.] 
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recently and elaborately of all, Mr. Bradley, 
informs us that a term can logically only be 
a pimctiform unit, and that not one of the 
conjxmctive relations between things, which 
experience seems to yield, is rationally pos- 
sible. 

Of course, if true, this cuts off radical empiri- 
cism without even a shilling. Radical empiri- 
cism takes conjunctive relations at their face 
value, holding them to be as real as the terms 
united by them.* The world it represents as a 
collection, some parts of which are conjunc- 
tively and others disjunctively related. Two 
parts, themselves disjoined, may nevertheless 
hang together by intermediaries with which 
they are severally connect^, and the whole 
world eventually may hang together similarly, 
inasmuch as gome path of conjunctive transi* 
tion by which to pass ^m one of its parts 
to another may always be discernible. Such 
determinately various hanging-together may 
be called concatenated union, to distinguish it 
from the * through-and-through ' type of union, 

1 [Seekbovftpp. «b40.) 
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'each in all and all in each' (union of total 
cortjiux, as one might call it), which monistic 
systems hold to obtain when things are taken 
in their absolute reality. In a concatenated 
world a partial conflux often is experienced. 
Our concepts and our sensations are confluent; 
successive states of the same ego, and feelings 
of the same body are confluent. Where the 
experience is not of conflux, it may be of 
contenninousness (things with but one thing 
between); or of contiguousness (nothing be- 
tween); or of likeness; or of nearness; or of 
simultaneousness; or of in-ness; or of on-ness; 
or of for-ness; or of simple with-ness; or even of 
mere and-ness, which last relation would make 
of however disjointed a world otherwise, at any 
rate for that occasion a universe 'of discourse.' 
Now Mr. Bradley tells us that none of these 
relations, as we actually experience them, can 
possibly be real.* My next duty, accordingly, 

■ Here again the reader must beware of aUpping from logical into 
lAmomenal conudemticnu. It waj well be that we attrihuU a certaia 
relation fobely, because the drcumitances of the case, being complex, 
have decdved lu. At a railway itaticai we may take our own trdn, 
and not the one that fiUa our window, to be moving. We here put 
molioD in the wrong place in the wcvld, but in its original place the 
108 
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must be to rescue radical empiricism from Mr. 
Bradley. Fortunately, as it seems to me, his 
general contention, that the very notion of re- 
lation is unthinkable clearly, has been success- 
fully met by many critics.* 

It is a burden to the flesh, and an injustice 
both to readers and to the previous writers, to 
repeat good arguments already printed. So, in 
noticing Mr. Bradley, I will confine myself to 
the interests of radical empiricism solely. 



The first duty of radical empiricism, taking 
given conjunctions at their face-value, is to 
class some of them as more intimate and some 
as more external. When two terms are simi- 
lar, their very natures enter into the relation. 

motion u a part of TCalitjr. What Mr. Bndlcy means is nothing like 
this, bot rather that auch things as moticnl are nowhere real, and 
that, e7«ii in their aboriginal and empirically tncorrigifale seats, rcla- 
tkm an impossible of comprehension. 

* Particularij so by Andrew Seth Pnngle-Pattiwni, in lus 3f an and 
a» Cormo*: by L. T. Hobhonse, in diapter xn ("The Validity of 
Judgment") of his rAMryqffiuMiiIed^.-andbyF. C.S.Schiller, m his 
fivsumum, essay si. Other fatal reviews (in my opinioa) ue Hod- 
der's, in the PtydvAogioai RmmB. vol. I, [ISH], p. 907; Stout's in the 
Pneetdingi qfihe AritloUtian Soeti^. IQOl-Jt, p. 1; and MacLennaa'i 
in [Tke Joarmil ef PkUotoplv. Ptg^^ogy md Smntifie MOkodt. 
voL 1. 1B04. p. 40S]. 

lOD 
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Being what they are, no matter where or wheD, 
the likeness never can be denied, if asserted. 
It continues predicable as long as the terms 
continue. Other relations, the wk^e and the 
wkertt for example, seem adventitious. The 
sheet of paper may be 'off' or * on' the table, 
for example; and in either case the relaticm 
involves only the outside of its terms. Having 
an outside, both of them, they contribute by it 
to the relation. It is external : the term's inner 
nature is irrelevant to it. Any book, any table, 
may fall into the relation, which is oieated pro 
hoc vice, not by their existence, but by their 
casual situation. It is just because so many of 
the conjunctions of e^}erience seem so external 
that a philosophy of pure experience must tend 
to pluralism in its ontology. So far as things 
have space-relations, for example, we are free 
to imagine them with different origins even. If 
they could get to be, and get into space at all, 
then they may have done so separately. Once 
there, however, they are addiiivea to one an- 
other, and, with no prejudice to their natures, 
all sorts of space-relations may supervene be- 
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tween them. The question of how things could 
come to be anyhow, is wholly different from 
the question what their relations, once the 
being accomplished, may consist in. 

Mr. Bradley now affirms that such external 
relations as the space-relations which we here 
talk of must hold of entirely different subjects 
from those of which the absence of such rela- 
tions might a mom^it previously have been 
plausibly asserted. Not only is the siiuation 
different when the book is on the table, but 
the book itself is different as a book, from what 
it was when it was off the table. ^ He admits 
that "such external relations seem possible 
and even existing. . . . That you do not alter 
what you compare or rearrange in space seems 
to common sense quite obvious, and that on 

> Once more, don't aSp ftom lof^Otl into pbTiical iituations. Of 
coune, if tlie Uble be wet, it will mwten the book, or if it be ili^t 
enough aud the book heavy oiou^ the book will break it down. But 
such collateral phenomena ate not the point at i««ue. The point u^ 
whether the auccesHve relations 'cm' and 'not-on' can rationally {not 
phymcally) hold cj the same constant terms, abstractly taken. Pro- 
fessor A. E. Taylor dropa from lo^cal into material consideratioDS 
when he instance* color-contiast as a proof that A, 'as contra- 
disljnguished from B, is not the same thing as mete A not in any way 
affected' {Elemmtt (if MeUt^ntioM, p. lU). Note the substitution, 
fOT'ielated'oftheword'aSect«d,' whidibegithewholequestion. . 
Ill 
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the other side there are as obvious difficulti^ 
does not occur to common sense at all. And I 
will begin by pointing out these difficulties. . . . 
There is a relation in the result, and this rela- 
tion> we hear, is to make no difference in its 
terms. But, if so, to what does it make a dif- 
ference? [Does n't it make a difference to tis on- 
lookera, at least?] and what is the meaning and 
sense of qualifying the terms by it? [Surely the 
meaning is to tell the truth about their relative 
position.'^] If.in short, it isexternaltotheterms, 
how can it possibly be true 0/ them? [Isitthe 
* intimacy' suggested by the little word 'of,' here, 
which I have underscored, that is the root of Mr. 
Bradley's trouble?] . . . If the terms from their 
inner nature do not enter into the relation, 
then, so far as th^ are concerned, they seem 
related for no reason at all. . . . Things are spa- 
tially related, first in one way, and then be- 
come related in another way, and yet in no 
way themselves are altered; for the relations, 
it is said, are but external. But I reply that, if 

1 Bat " is there any Moae," aska Mr. Bradley, peevishlj', on p. J70, 
"and if so, what sense in truth ttut is 1H1I7 outnde and 'about' 
things?" Surely nu^ a qucstkw may be left unanswered. 
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so> I can not understand the leaving by the 
t^ms of one set of relations and their adop- 
tion of another kesh set. The process and its 
result to the terms, if they contribute nothing 
to it [Surely they contrUmte to it all there is 
'qf'itl] seem irrational throughout. [If ' irra- 
tional ' here means simply * non-rcdion(d,^ or non- 
dedimblefrom the essence of either t&"m, singly ^ it 
is no reproach; if it means *coiUradicHng* such 
essence, Mr. Bradley should show wherein and 
how.] But, if they contribute anything, they 
must surely be affected internally. [Why so, 
if they conirihvie tmly their surface f In such 
relations as 'on,' *afocA away, "between,' 'next,' 
etc., only surfaces are in question.] ... If the 
terms contribute anything whatever, then the 
terms are affected [inwardly altered?] by the 
arrangement. . . . That for working purposes 
we treat, and do well to treat, some relations 
as external merely I do not deny, and that of 
course is not the question at issue here. That 
question is . . . whether in the end and in 
principle a mere external relation [i. e., a rela- 
tion which can change without forcing its terms 
113 
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to change their nature simuUaneoualy] is possi- 
ble and forced on us by the facts." * 

Mr. Bradley nest reverts to the antinomies 
of space, which, according to him, prove it to 
be unreal, although it appears as so prolific a 
medium of external relations; and he then con- 
cludes that "Irrationality and externality can 
not be the last truth about things. Somewhere 
there must be a reason why this and that ap- 
pear together. And this reason and reality 
must reside in the whole from which terms and 
relations are abstractions, a whole in which 
their internal connection must lie, and out of 
which from the background appear those fresh 
results which never could have come from 
the premises." And he adds that "Where the 
whole is different, the terms that qualify and 
contribute to it must so far be different. . . . 
They are altered so far only [How far f farther 
than externally, yet not through and through f] 
but still th^ are altered. ... I must insist 
that in each case the terms are qualified by 
their whole [Qualified how f — Do their external 

} Apptaraaoi aad ibaUs, -Mcood editioD, pp. 075-270. 
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relations, aUuationa, dates, etc., changed as these 
are in the new whole, fail to qualify tJiem 'far' 
enough f], and that in the second case there is a 
whole which differs both logically and psycho- 
logically from the first whole; and I urge that 
in contributing to the change the terms so far 
are altered.*' 

Not merely the relations, then, but the terms 
are altered: und zwar 'so far.' But just hmo 
tax is the whole problem; and 'through-and- 
through * would seem (in spite of Mr. Bradley*s 
somewhat undecided utterances ') to be the 

* 1 8*7 'undedded,' because, spaA from the 'ao far.' wbicli sounda 
terribly half-hearted, there are pasaagea in these very pages in vhich 
Mr. Bradley admita the pluralistic thesis. Read, bx example, what he 
Bays, on p. S78, of a billiard ball keeping its 'dkaracter' unchanged, 
though, in its change of place, Ita 'existence* gets altered; or what h« 
•^1, on p. 579, of the possibility that an abstract quaUty A. B, or C, 
in a thing, 'may thron^tont remain unchanged' although the thing be 
altered; or his admiwon that in red-tuiredneHs, both as analyzed out 
<rf a man and when girai with the rest of him, there may be 'no 
diange' (p. 580). Why does he immediately add that for the pluralist 
to plead the oon-mutalion of such abstractiona would be an iffnoratio 
dendii f It is impoanble to admit it to be sndi. Tlie entire denehu* 
and inquest is just as to whether parts which you can abstract from 
existing wholes can also ccattiibute to other wholes without changing 
their inner nature. If thqr can thus mould various «hoIes into new 
gMlatigualUiUen, then it follows that the same dements are lo^cally 
able to exist in different wholes [whether phymcally able would depend 
«n additional hypotheses]; that partial changes are thinkable, and 
tfaroD^-and-tlirou^ change not a dialectic necessity; that monism 
is only BO hypothews; and that an additively conaUtated universe 
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full Bradleyan answer. The * whole' which he 
here treats as primary and determinative of 
each part's manner of 'contributing,' simply 
must, when it alters, alter in its entirety. There 
must be total conflux of its parts, each into 
and through each other. The 'must* appears 
here as a Machispruck, as an ipse dixit of Mr. 
Bradley's absolutistically tempered 'under- 
standing,' for he candidly confesses that how 
the parts do differ as they contribute to differ- 
ent wholes, is unknown to him.' 

Although I have every wish to comprehend 
the authority by which Mr. Bradley's under- 
standing speaks, his words leave me wholly 
unconverted. 'External relations' stand with 
their withers all unwrung, and remain, for 
aught he proves to the contrary, not only 
practically workable, but also perfectly intelli- 
gible factors of reality. 

is a ntionalljr req>ecUble hypothesU aiio. AH the tbeiea otndtcal 
eii^>irieum, in short, follow. 

^ Op.aiL, pp. a/n-tm. 
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VI 

Mr. Bradley's understanding shows the 
most extraordinary power of perceiving sepa- 
rations and the most extraordinary impotence 
in comprehending conjunctions. One would 
naturally say 'neither or both/ but not so Mr. 
Bradley. When a common man analyzes cer- 
tain wkats from out tiie stream of experience, he 
understands their distinctness as ihna isolated. 
But this does not prevent him from equally 
well imderstanding their combination with 
each other as originally experienced in ike con- 
crete, or their confluence with new sensible ex- 
periences in which they recur as 'the same.' 
Returning into the stream of sensible present- 
ation, nouns and adjectives, and tkats and ab- 
stract whats, grow confluent again, and the 
word 'is' names all these experiences of con- 
junction. Mr. Bradley understands the isola- 
tion of the abstracts, but to understand the 
combination is to him impossible.^ "Tounder- 

* SobtuIcatchliii8t«teofmiiid,itissomewbstliketliia:'Boak,' 

'table,' ' on ' — hon doe* Um exitl«ic« of thew tbrae fttwtimct elemeDts 

result in thU bo(^ bung liriDf^ on tkit table. Wb; is n't Uw table m 
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stand a complex AB" he says, "I must begin 
with A or B. And beginning, say with ^, if I 
then merely find B, I have either lost A, or 
I have got beside A, \the word 'beside' seems 
here vital, as meaning a conjunction 'extermd' 
and ther^ore unintelligible] something else, and 
in neither case have I understood.^ For my 
intellect can not simply unite a diversity, nor 
has it in itself any form or way of together- 
ness, and you gain nothing if, beside A and B, 
you offer me their conjunction in fact. For to 
my intellect that is no more than another ex- 
ternal element. And 'facts,* once for all, are 
for my intellect not true unless" they satisfy 
it. . . . The intellect has in its nature no 
principle of mere togetherness." * 

the book? Or why does n't tlie *m' connect itieU with another book, 
or KonetlunK that it not & table? Mmt n't lomethiiiji in uch of the 
three elements slreulj determme the tiro others to it, so that they do 
not settle elsewhere or float vsgudy? Must a't the tduilefact be pr»- 
fiffurtd in each part, aad entt dejtire More it can e^atde facto t But. 
if BO. in what con the jural existence ctm^st. K not in b Bpiritnal 
nuniatiire of the whole fact's coostitQtioD actuating every partial 
factor as its purpoaeF But it this any^ing but the old metaphyiical 
fallacy of looking behind a, fact in mm for the ground of the fact, and 
finding it in the shape of the very samefactiOFOfw^ Somewheiewe 
mnat k«Te cA with a eonjfifufton bdiind whidi there is nothing. 

' Apply this to the case of *bocJc-<Hi-table'! W. J. 
- * Oj>. eti., pp. ara, B71. 
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Of course Mr. Bradley has a right to define 
*mtellect' as the power by which we perceive 
separations but not unions — provided be 
^ve due notice to the reader. But why then 
claim that such a maimed and amputated 
power must reign supreme in philosophy, and 
accuse on its behoof the whole empirical 
world of irrationality? It is true that he else- 
where attributes to the intellect a propnua 
moius of transition, but says that when be 
looks for these transitions in the detail of liv- 
ing e^erience, he 'is unable to verify such a 
solution.* * 

Yet he never explains what the intellectual 
transitions would be like in case we had them. 
He only defines them negatively — they are 
not spatial, temporal, predicative, or causal; 
or qualitatively or otherwise serial; or in any 
way relational as we niJvely trace relations, 
for relations separate terms, and need them- 
selves to be hooked on ad infinitum. The near- 
est approach he makes to describing a truly 
intellectual transition is where he speaks of 

1 Op. eii^ n>- MS, 560. 
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A and B as being 'united, each from its own 
nature, in a whole which is the natiu« of both 
alike.' ^ But this (which, pace Mr. Bradley* 
seems exquisitely analogous to 'taking' a con- 
geries in a 'lump,' if not to 'swamping') sug- 
gests nothing but that cortfiux which pure 
experience so abundantly oflfers, as when 
'space,' 'white' and 'sweet' are confluent in 
a 'lump of sugar,' or kinesthetic, dermal, and 
optical sensations confluent in 'my hand.'' 
All that I can verify in the transitions which 
IMJr. Bradley's intellect desiderates as its -pro- 
prius motua is a reminiscence of these and 
other sensible conjunctions (especially space- 
conjunctions), but a reminiscence so vague 
that its originals are not recognized. Bradley 
in short repeats the fable of the dog, the bone, 
and its image in the water. With a world of 
particulars, given in loveliest union, in con- 
junction deflnitely various* and variously de- 

• Op. eit; p. «TO. 

* How mewungkH ii the ccntention UmI m nuji idiolea (or En 
'book-on-Uble,' 'watcb-iit-pocket,' etc.) the leUticKi is an additional 
entity bttteeen the terms, needing itsdf to be related again to eadkl 
Both Biadley {op. eit., pp. 8i-SS) and Boyce {Tlie World and 0* 
/advnduat, vol. i, p. ISS) Loving repeat thii piece of profunditj. 
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finite, the 'how' of which you 'understand' as 
soon as you see the fact of them,^ for there is 
no 'how' except the constitution of the fact 
as given ; with all this given him, I say, in pure 
experience, he asks for some ineffable union in 
the abstract instead^ which, if he gained it, 
would only be a dupHcate of what he has al- 
ready in his full possession. Surely he abuses 
the privilege which society grants to all us 
philosophers, of being puzzle-headed. 

Polemic writing like this is odious; but with 
absolutism in possession in so many quarters, 
omission to defend my radical empiricism 
against its best known champion would count 
as either superficiality or inability. I have to 
conclude that its dialectic has not invalidated 
in the least degree the usual conjunctions by 
which the world, as experienced, hangs so va- 
riously together. In particular it leaves an em- 
pirical theory of knowledge * intact* and lets 
us continue to believe with common sense that 

■ The 'why' and the 'irttence' are entirely otLer qneatiooi, not 
under ducusoon, oa I undnatand Mr. Bradl<7. Not bow experience 
get! itaeU bata. but bow it can be what it ia after it ia boni, it tbe 
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one object may be known, if we have any 
ground for thinking that it U known, to many 
knowers. 

In [the next essay] I shall return to this last 
supposition, which seems to me to offer other 
difiSculties much harder for a philosophy of 
pure experience to deal with than any of 
absolutism's dialectic objections. 



t, Google 



IV 

HOW TWO MINDS CAN KNOW 
ONE THINGS 

In [the essay] entitled 'Does Consciousness 
Exist ? ' I have tried to show that when we call 
an experience 'conscious,' that does not mean 
that it is suffused throughout with a peculiar 
modality of being ('psychic* being) as stained 
glass may be suffused with light, but rathei 
that it stands in certain determinate relations 
to other portions of experience extraneous to 
itself. These form one peculiar 'context' for 
it; while, taken in another context of ^)eri- 
ences, we class it as a fact in the physical 
world. This 'pen,* for example, is, in the first 
instance, a bald that, a datum, fact, phenom- 
enon, content, or whatever other neutral or 
ambiguous name you may prefer to apply. I 
called it in that article a *pure e^^erience.* To 
get classed either as a physical pen or as some 
one*s percept of a pen, it must assume afunc- 

' [Ret>Tiiited from The Jovnud <^ PkUotojA]f, Ptj/eluiogfi aaid 
SeuiOifie MeOodt, vd. u. No. 7, Mudi 80, 1900.] 
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tion, and that can only happen in a more com- 
plicated world. So far as in that world it is 
a stable feature, holds ink, marks paper and 
obeys the guidance of a hand, it is a physical 
pen. That is what we mean by being * physi- 
cal,' in a pen. So far as it is instable, on the 
contrary, coming and going with the move- 
ments of n^ eyes, altering with what I call my 
fancy, continuous with subsequent experiences 
of its 'having been ' (in the past tense), it is the 
percept of a pen in my mind. Those peculiar- 
ities are what we mean by being 'conscious/ 
in a pen. 

In Section VI of another [essay]^ I tried to 
show that the same thai, the same numerically 
identical pen of pure expmence, can enter 
simultaneously into many conscious contexts, 
or, in other words, be an object for many differ- 
ent minds. I admitted that I had not space 
to treat of certain possible objections in that 
article; but in [the la^ essay] I took some of 
the objections up. At the end of that [essay] 
I said that still more formidable-sounding 

' "AWoddof PiireEtperiencc"BboTe,pp. S8-91. 
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objections remained; so, to leave my pure- 
e3q)erieace theoiy in as strong a state as pos- 
sible, I propose to consider those objections now. 
I 

The objectioDS I previously tried to dispose 
of were purely logical or dialectical. No one 
identical term, whether physical or psychical, 
it had been said, cotild be the subject of two 
rations at once. This thesis I sought to prove 
unfounded. The objections that now confront 
us arise from the nature supposed to inhere in 
psychic facts specifically. Whatever may be 
the case with physical objects, a fact of con- 
sciousness, it is alleged (and indeed very plau- 
sibly), can not, without self-contradiction, be 
treated as a portion of two different minds, 
and for tiie following reasons. 

In the physical world we make with impu- 
nity the assumption that one and the same 
material object can figure in an indefinitely 
large number of different processes at once. 
When, for instance, a sheet of rubber is pulled 
at its four comers, a unit of rubber in the mid- 
dle of the sheet is affected by all four of the 
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pulls. It iransmitg them each, as if it pulled in 
four different ways at once itself. So, an air- 
particle or an ether-particle 'compounds' the 
different directions of movement imprinted on 
it without obliterating their several individuali- 
ties. It delivers them distinct, on the contrary, 
at as many several ' receivers * (ear, eye or what 
not) as may be 'tuned' to that effect. The ap- 
parent paradox of a distinctness like this sur- 
viving in the midst of compounding is a thing 
which, I fancy, the analyses made by physi- 
cists have by this time sufficiently cleared up. 

But if, on the strength of these analogies, one 
should ask : " Why, if two or more lines can run 
through one and the same geometrical point, 
or if two or more distinct processes of activ- 
ity can run through one and the same physi- 
cal thing so that it simultaneously plays a r61e 
in each and every process, might not two or 
more streams of personal consciousness include 
one and the same imit of experience so that it 
}/ would simultimeously be a part of the experi- 
Vy ence of ail the different minds?" one would be 
checked by thinking of a certain peculiarity by 
ISO 
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which phenomena of consciousness differ from 
physical things. 

While physical things, namely, are supposed 
to be permanent and to have their 'states,* a 
fact of consciousness exists but once and U a 
state. Its esse is senHri; it is only so far as it is 
felt; and it is unambiguously and unequivo- 
cally exactly what is felt. The hypothesis under ' 
consideration would, however, oblige it to be ^ 
felt equivocally, felt now as part of my mind 
and again at the same time not asapartof my 
mindi but of yours (for my mind is not yours), 
and this would seem impossible without doub- 
ling it into two distinct things, or, in other 
words, without reverting to Uie ordinary dual- 
istic philosophy of insulated minds each know- 
ing its object representatively as a third thing, 
— and that would be to give up the pure- 
experience scheme altogether. 

Can we see, then, any way in which a unit of 
pure experience might enter into and figure in 
two diverse streams of consciousness without 
turning itself into the two units which, on our 
hypothesis, it must not be ? 
1»T 
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n 

There is a way; and the first step towards it 
is to see more precisely bow the unit enters into 
either one of the streams of consciousness 
alone. Just what, from being *pure,* does its 
becoming 'conscious' once mean? 

It means, first, that new experiences have 
supervened; and, second, that they have 
borne a certain assignable relation to the unit 
supposed. Continue, if you please, to speak of 
the piu« unit as 'the pen.' So far as the pen's 
successors do but repeat the pen or, being 
different from it, are 'energeticaJly' * related 
to it, it and they will form a group of stably 
essting physical things. So far, however, as 
its successors differ from it in another well- 
determined way, the pen will figure in their 
context, not as a physical, but as a mental fact. 
It will become a passing 'percept,' my percept 
of that pen. What now is that decisive well- 
determined way? 

In the chapter on 'TheSelf,' in my Principles 

1 [For an ez[daiiAtioD of this eipnMioD, see above, p. 32j 
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qf Psychology 1 1 esplained the continuous iden- 
tity c^ each personal consciousness as a name 
for the practical fact that new experiences ^ 
come which look back on the old ones, find 
them 'warm/ and greet and appropriate them 
as *mine.' These operations mean, when ana- 
lyzed empirically, several tolerably definite 
things, viz. : 

1. That the new e^>eriaice has past time for 
its * content,* and in that time a pen that ' was * ; 

S. That 'warmth' was also about the pen, 
in the sense of a group of feelings ('interest' 
aroused, 'attrition* turned, '^es' employed, 
etc.) that were dosely connected with it and 
that now recur and evermore reciu: with un- 
broken vividness, though from the pen of now, 
which may be only an image, all such vividness 
may have gone; 

3. Thatthesefeelingsarethenucleusofme*; 

4. That whatever once was associated with 
them was, at least for that one moment, 
'mine' — my implement if associated with 

> lean them 'pairing thonghti' in the btx^ — tlw paMBge in pcdnt 
goea from paget SSO to 8U ot YtSL I. 
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hand-feelings, my 'percept* only, if only eye- 
feelings and attention-feelings were involved. 
The pen, realized in this retrospective way 
as my percept, thus figures as a fact of *con- 
sciaas' life. But it does so only so far as 'ap- 
propriation* has occurred; and appropriation 
nJs part of the amterU of a later experience wholly 
/additional to the originally 'pure' pen. That 
pen, virtuaJly both objective and subjective, is 
at its own moment actually and intrinsically 
neither. It has to be looked back upon and 
used, in order to be classed in either distinctive 
way. But its use, so called, is in the hands of 
the other experience, while it stands, through- 
out the operation, passive and unchanged. 

If this pass muster as an intelligible account 
of how an experience originally pure can enter 
into one consciousness, the next question is as 
to how it might conceivably enter into two. 

m 

Obviously no new kind of condition would 
have to be supplied. AH that we should have 
to postulate would be a second subsequent 
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experience, collateral and contemporaiy with 
the first subsequent one> in which a similar act 
of appropriation should occur. The two acts i r '■, 
would interfere neither with one another nor ^ .' 
with the originally pure pen. It would sleep \' ^. 
undisturbed in its own past, no matter how '- , < 
many such successors' went through their sev- 
eral appropriative acts. Each would know it » 
as 'my' percept, each would class it as a 'con- 
scious' fact. 

Nor need their so classing it interfere in the 
least with their classing it at the same time as 
a physical pen. Since the classing in both cases 
depends upon the taking of it in one group or 
another of associates, if the superseding experi- . 
ence were of wide enough 'span* it could tliinir ^ 
the pen in both groups simultaneously, and yet 
distinguish the two groups. It would then see 
the whole situation conformably to what we 
call 'the representative theory of cognition,' 
and that is what we all spontaneously do. As a 
man philosophizing 'popularly,' I believe that 
what I see myself writing with is double — I 
think it in its relations to physical nature, and 
131 
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also in its relations to my personal life; I see 
that it is in my mind, but that it also is a 
physical pen. 

The paradox of the same e^^rience figuring 
in two consciousnesses seems thus no paradox 
at all. To be *eonad<nu* measu net simply to 

"'^ be, but to be reported, known, to have aware- 
* ness of one*s being added to that being; and 
this is just what happens when the appropri- 
ative ej^rience supervenes. TTie pen-experi- 
ence in its original inunediacy is not aware of 
itself, it simply is, and tlie second experience is 
required for what we call awareness of it to 
occur.* The difficulty of understanding what 
happens here is, therefore, not a logical diffi- 
culty: there is no contradiction involved. It is 

,-^an ontological difficulty rather. E:q)erience8 
come on an enormous scale, and if we take 



1 Sbadworth Hodgson hu laid gieat itreu on tbe fact tliat tlbe 
minimiiTK of consdoiuDcsc demoiida two subfeeliii||i, of whidi the 
KGond retrospects the fint. (Cf. the aection 'Aiulrmi of Minima' in 
bia PkUtuophy of Rifiaelitm, vol. i, p. 24S; also the dispter entitled 
'Tie Moment of Experience' m bis Uetapkytie qf Expentnce, vol. i, 
p. S4.) 'We live forward, but we undentand backward' is a phtase ol 
Kierkegaard's whidi Heading quotes. [H.Hfiffding:"APhiloMpIu- 
tal Confesuon," Jounud o$ PkHogophif, Ptj/ehclogji and Sdrntifie 
MMod*, vd. n, lOOS, p. SB.] 
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them all together, they come in a cfaaoa of 
ioeonunensurable relations that we can not 
straighten out. We have to abstract different 
groups of them> and handle these separately 
if we are to talk of them at all. But how the 
experiences ever get themaehea made, or why 
their characters and relations are just such 
as appear, we can not begin to understand. -.-, 
Granting, however, that, by hook ac crook> 
they can get themselves made, and can appear 
in the successions that I have so schematically 
described, then we have to confess that even 
although (as I began by quoting from the ad- 
versary) 'a feeling only is as it is felt/ there is 
still nothing absurd in the uoticm of its being 
felt in two different ways at once, as yours, 
namely, and as mine. It is, indeed, 'mine* only 
as it is felt as mine, and 'yours* only as it is 
felt as yours. But it is felt as neither hy itself, 
but only when 'owned' by our two several re- 
membering experiences, just as one undivided 
estate is owned by several heirs. 
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IV 
One word, now, before I close, about the 
rcoroUaries of the views set forth. Since the 
; acquisition of conscious quality on the part of 
an experience depends upon a context coming 
to it, it follows that the sum total of all experi- 
, ences, having no context, can not strictly be 
' called conscious at all. It is a thM, an Ab- 
I solute, a 'pure' experience on an enormous 
I scale, undifferentiated and undifferentlable 
' into thought and thing. This the post-Kant- 
ian idealists have always practicaUy acknow- 
ledged by calling their doctrine an Identitata- 
pkHosophie. The question of the Beseelung of 
the All of things ought not, then, even to be 
asked. No moie ought the question of its trtith 
to be aa^d, for truth is a relation inside of the 
sum total, obtaining between thoughts and 
something else, and thoughts, as we have seen, 
can only be contextual things. In these re- 
spects the pure eq>eriences of our philosophy 
are, in themselves considered, so many little 
absolutes, the philosophy of pure e^qierience 
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being only a more comminuted IdtntUStspH' 

Meanwhile, a pure eicperience can be postu- 
lated with any amount whatever of span or 
field. If it exert the retrospective and appro- 
priative function on any other piece of experi- 
raice, the latter thereby enters into its own 
conscious stream. And in this operation time 
intervals make no essential difference. After 
sleeping, my retrospection is as perfect as it is 
between two successive waldng moments of my 
time. Accordingly if, millions of years later, a 
similarly retrospective experience should any- 
how come to birth, my present thought would 
form a genuine portion of its long-span con- 
scious life. 'Form a portion,' I say, but not in 
the sense that the two things could be enti- 
tatively or substantively one — they cannot, 
for they are numerically discrete facta — but 
only in the sense that the fundions of my pre- 
sent thought, its knowledge/ its purpose, its 
content and 'consciousness,* in short, being 
inherited, would be continued practically 

1 [Cf . bdow, pp. IST, 202.] 
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unchanged. Speculations like Fechner's, of an 
Earth-soul, of wider spans of consciousness 
enveloping narrower ones throughout the cos- 
mos, are, therefore, philosophically quite in 
order, provided they distinguish the functional 
-~^from the entitative point of view, and do not 
treat the minor consciousness under discussion 
as a kind of standing material <^ which the 
wider ones conaitt.^ 

' [Cf ■ A Piuroltriis UttberMt, Lect. iv. * Conceming Feduter,' and 
Led. T, 'The ConqwuDding U Consdoiuneai,'! 
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THE PLACE OF APPECTIONAL 

FACTS IN A WOELD OF PURE 

EXPERIENCE' 

Common sense and popular piiilosophy are as 
dualistic as it is possible to be. Thoughts, we 
aU naturally think, are made of one kind of 
substance, and things of another. Conscious- 
ness, flowing inside of us in the forms of con- 
ception or judgment, or concentrating itself in 
the shape of passion or emotion, can be directly 
felt as the spiritual activity which it is, and 
known in contrast with the space-filling ob- 
jective 'content* which it envelopes and ac- 
companies. In opposition to this dualistic 
philosophy, I tried, in [the first essay] to show 
that thoughts and things are absolutely homo- 
geneous as to their material, and that their 
op{)osition is only one of relation and of func- 
tion. There is no thought-stuff different from 
thing-stuff, I said; but the same identical piece 

* (B^rinted tma The Jimrmd qf PiOotofky. PifAalogg «Kt 
Beiiaiifie MObodi, nd. a No. 11, May iS, IMS.] 
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of 'pure experience* (which was the name 1 
gave to the materia prima of eveiything) can 
stand alternately for a *fact of consciousness' 
or for a physical reality, according as it is taken 
in one context or in another. For the right 
understanding of what follows, I shall have to 
presuppose that the reader will have read that 



The commonest objection which the doc- 
trine there laid down runs up against is drawn 
from the existence of our *aflfections.' In our 
pleasures and pains, our loves and fears and 
angers, in the beauty, comicality, importance 
or preciousness of certain objects and situa- 
tions, we have, I am told by many critics, a 
great realm of ^perience intuitively recog- 
nized as spiritiutl, made, and felt to be made, 
of consciousness exclusively, and different in 
nature from the space-filling kind of being 
which is enjoyed by physical objects. In 
Section VII. of [the first essay], I treated of 
this class of experiences veiy inadequately, 

' It will be still better if he ahaDlMTe also md the {eway] entitled 
'A Wcrid of Pure E^wiieDoe,' wfaidi fcUom [the finrt] and derelotM 
iti ideas bUU f artb^. 
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because I had to be so brief. I now return to 
the subject, because I believe that, so far from 
invalidating my general thesis, these phenom- 
ena, when properly analyzed, afford it powerful 
support. 

The central point of the pure-experience the- 
ory is that 'outer* and 'inner' are names for 
two groupa into which we sort experiences 
according to the way in which th^ act upon 
their neighbors. Any one 'content,* such as 
hard, let us say, can be assigned to either 
group. In the outer group it is 'strong,* it acts 
'energetically* and aggressively. Here what- 
ever is hard interferes with the space its neigh- 
bors occupy. It dents them; is impenetrable 
by them; and we call the hardness then a phy- 
sical hardness. In the mind, on the contrary, 
the hard thing is nowhere in particular, it 
dents nothing, it suffuses through its mental 
neighbors, as it were, and interpenetrates 
them. Taken in this group we call both it and 
them 'ideas' or 'sensations'; and the basis of 
the two groups respectively is the different 
type of interrelation, the mutual impenetrabil- 
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ity, on the one hand, and the lack of physical 
interference and interaction, on the other. 

That what in itself is one and the same 
entity should be able to function thus differ- 
ently in different contexts is a natural conse- 
quence of the extremely complex reticulations 
in which our experiences come. To her off- 
spring a tigress is tender^ but cruel to every 
other living thing — both crud and tender, 
therefore, at once. A mass in movement resists 
every force that operates contrariwise to its 
own direction, but to forces that pursue the 
same direction, or came in at right angles, it is 
absolutely inert. It is thus both oiergetic and 
inert; and the same is true (if you vary the 
associates properly) of eveiy other piece of 
experience. It is only towards certain specific 
groups of assodates that the physical energies, 
as we call them) of a content axe put forth. In 
another group it may be quite inert. 

It is possible to ima^e a universe of espe- 

riences in which the only alternative between 

neighbors would be either physical interaction 

or complete inertness. In such a world the 
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mental or the physical ataxia of any piece of 
experience would be unequivocal. When act- ^ / 
ive, it would figure in the physical, and when " > 
inactive, in the mental groiqk ^ -\ 

But the universe we live in is more chaotic 
than thia, and there is room in it for the hybrid 
or ambiguous group of our affectional eaperi- 
exuxa, of our emotions and appreciative per- 
ceptions. In the paragraphs that follow I shall 
try to show: 

(1) That the popular notion that these ex- 
periences are intuitively given as purdy inner 
facts is hasty and erroneous ; and 

(3) That their ambiguity illustrates beauti- 
fully my coitral thesis that subjectivity and 
objectivity are affairs not of what an experi- 
ence is aboriginally made of, but of its classi- 
fication. Classifications depend on our tem- 
porary piuposes. For certain purposes it is 
convenient to take things in one set of rela- 
ti<His, for other purposes in another set. In the 
two cases their contexts are apt to be different. 
In the case of our affection^ e^>eriences we 
have no permanent and steadfast purpose that 
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obliges us to be consistent, so we find it easy to 
let them float ambiguously, sometimes class- 
ing them with our feelings, sometimes with 
more physical realities, according to caprice 
or to the convenience of the moment. Thus 
would these experiences, so far from being 
an obstacle to the pure experience philoso- 
phy, serve as an excellent corroboration of its 
truth. 

First of all, then, it is a mistake to say, with 
the objectors whom I began by citing, that 
anger, love and fear are affections piu%ly of the 
mind. That, to a great extent at any rate, th^ 
are simultaneously affections of the body is 
proved by the whole literature of the James- 
Lauge theory of emotion.^ All our pains, 
moreover, are local, and we are always free to 
speak of them m objective as well as in sub- 
jective terms. We can say that we are aware of 
a painful place, filling a certain bigness in our 
organism, or we can say that we are inwardly 
in a 'state' of pain. All our adjectives of 

* [CI. Tlu PrineipU* qf PtjidmU>n, vA. u, A. xxr; and "The 
Phjrn^^ Borii of Emotian," The Pfydnlogioal Bmta, voL i, 18H 
p. Die.] 
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worth are similarly ambiguous — I instanced 
some of the ambiguities [in the first essay].^ 
Is the preciousness of a diamond a quality of 
the gem? or is it a feeling in our mind? Practi- 
cally we treat it as both or as either, accord- 
ing to the temporary direction of our thought. 
'Beauty,* says Professor Santayaua, *is pleas- 
ure objectified*; and in Sections 10 and 11 of 
his work. The Sense of Beauty ^ he treats in a 
masterly way of this equivocal realm. The 
various pleasures we receive from an object 
may count as 'feelings' when we take them 
singly, but when they combine in a total rich- 
ness, we call the result the 'beauty* of the 
object, and treat it as an outer at^bute which 
ourmind perceives. We discover beauty just as 
we discover the physical properties of things. 
Training is needed to make us e^ert in either 
line. Single sensations also may be ambiguous. 
Shall we say an 'agreeable degree of heat,* or 
an ' agreeable feeling ' occasioned by the degree 
of heat? Either will do; and language would 
lose most of its esthetic and rhetorical value 

t ^ above, pp. U, SO.] 
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were we forbidden to project words primarily 
connoting our affections upon the objects hy 
which the affections are aroused. The man 
is really hateful; the action really mean; the 
situation really tragic — all In themselves and 
quite apart from our opinion. We even go so 
far as to talk of a weary road, a ^ddy height, a 
jocund monung or a sullen sky; and the term 
'indefinite^ while usually applied only to our 
appr^ensions, fimctions as a fundamental 
physical qualification of things in Speucer*s 
Maw of evolution,* and doubtless passes with 
most readers for all right. 

Psychologists, studying our perceptions of 
movement, have imearthed experiences in 
which movement is felt in general but not 
ascribed correctly to the body that really 
moves. Thus in optical vertigo, caused by 
imconscious movements of our eyes, both we 
and the external universe appear to be in a 
whirl. When clouds float by the moon, it is as 
if both clouds and moon and we ourselves 
shared in the motion. In the ^rtraordinary 
case of amnesia of the Rev. Mr. Hanna, pub- 
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lished by Sidis and Goodhart in their import- 
ant work on MvUtj^ PersonaHty, we read that 
when the patient first recovered consciousness 
and "noticed an attendant walk across the 
room, he id^itified the movement with that of 
his own. He did not yet discriminate between 
his own movements and those outside him- 
self." ' Such experiences point to a primitive 
stage of perception in which discriminations 
afterwards needful have not yet been made. 
A piece of experience of a determinate sort 
is there, but there at first as a *pure' fact. 
Motion originally simply is; only later is it 
confined to this thing or to that. Something 
like this is true of every experience, however 
complex, at the moment of its actual presence. 
Let the reader arrest himself in the act of read- 
ing this article now. JVou) this is a pure experi- 
ence, a phenomenon, or datum, a mere that or 
content of fact. 'Reading' aimjoly is, is there; 
and whether there for some one's conscious- 
ness, or there for physical nature, is a question 
not yet put. At the moment, it is ihere for 
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neither; later we shall probably judge it^ 
have been there for both. 

With the affectioual experiences which we 
are considering, the relatively 'pure' condi- 
tion lasts. In practical life no urgent need has 
yet arisen for deciding whether to treat them 
as rigorously mental or as rigorously physical 
facta. So th^ remain equivocal; and, as the 
world goes, their equivocality is one of their 
great conveniences. 

The shifting place of 'secondary qualities* in 
the history of philosophy ^ is another excellent 
proof of the fact that 'iouer' and 'outer' are 
not co^ciaits with which experiences come to 
us aboriginally stamped, but are rather results 
of a later classification performed by us for 
particular needs. The common-sense stage of 
thou^t is a perfectly d^nite practical halt- 
ing-place, the place where we ourselves can 
proceed to act unhesitatingly. On this stage 
of thou^t things act on each other as well 
as on us by means of their secondary quali- 

1 [a. Janet and Steilles: Sutoy qf Ihe Problm* eg PiSoiotl^ 
traoa. by Mooaluui. pttrt i, ch. m.l 
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ties. Sound, as such, goes through the air 
€Uid can be intercepted. The heat of the fire 
passes overt as such, into the water which it 
sets a-boiling. It is the very light of the arc- 
lamp which displaces the darkness of the mid- 
night street, etc. By engendering and trans- 
locating just these qualities, actively efficacious 
as th^ seem to be, we ourselves succeed in 
fdtering nature so as to suit us ; and until more 
purely intellectual, as distinguished from prac- 
tical, needs had arisen, no one ever thought 
of calling these qualities subjective. When, 
however, Galileo, Descartes, and others found 
it best for philosophic piUTroses to class sound, 
heat, and light along with pain and pleasure 
as purely mental phenomena, they could do so 
with impunity.* 

Even the primary qualities are undergoing 
the same fate. Hardness and softness are ef- 
fects on us of atomic interactions, and the 
atoms themselves are neither hard nor soft, 
nor solid nor liquid. Size and shape are deemed 

* [a. Desoutw: Meditation n ; PrineiplM t^ PkHoiophti, put i, 
XLvm.] 
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subjective hy Kantians; time itself is sub- 
jective according to many philosophers ; * and 
even the activity and causal efficacy which 
lingered in physics long after secondaiy quali- 
ties were banished are now treated as illusory 
projections outwards of phenomena of our 
own consciousness. There are no activities or 
effects in nature, for the most intellectual 
contemporary school of physical speculation. 
Nature exhibits only changes, which habitually 
coincide with one another so that their habits 
aie describable in simple 'laws.* * 

There is no original spirituality or material- 
ity of being, intuitively discerned, then ; but 
only a translocation of experiences from one 
world to another ; a grouping of them with 
one set or another of associates for definitely 
practical or intellectual ends. 

I will say nothing here of the persistent 
ambiguity of relations. They are undeniable 
parts of pure experience; yet, while common 
sense and what I call radical empiricism stand 

» ICf. A. E. Taylor: EiaamU (rf JfB(opftj«e#, bk. m, ch. IT.J 
* [Cf.K.Feus(ni:(7nnnn>ar({f5nmM^ch.in.l 
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for ihmr being objective, both rationalism and 
the usmal empiricism claim that th^ are ex- 
clusively the * work of the mind' — the finite 
mind or the absolute mind, as the case may be. 

Turn now to those affective phoiomaia 
which more directly concern us. 

We soon learn to separate the ways in which 
things appeal to our interests and emotions 
from the ways in which they act upon one 
another. It does not toork to assimie that phy- 
sical objects are going to act outwardly by 
their sympathetic or antipathetic qualities. 
The beauty of a thing or its value is no force 
that can be plotted in a polygon of composi- 
tions, nor does its * use * or * significance * affect in 
the minutest degree its vicissitudes or destiny 
at the hands of physical nature. Chemical 
'affinities' are a purely v^bal metaphor; and, 
as I just said> even such things as forces, ten- 
sions, and activities can at a pinch be regarded 
as anthropomorphic projections. So far, then, 
as the physical world means the collection of 
contents that determine in each other certain 
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regular changes, the whole collection of our 
appreciative attiibutes has to be treated as 
falling outside of it. H we mean by physical 
nature whatever lies beyond the stirf ace of our 
bodies, these attributes are inert throughout 
the whole extent of physical nature. 

Why then do men leave them as ambiguous 
as they do, and not class them decisively as 
purely spiritual ? 

The reason would seem to be that, although 
they are inert as regards the rest of physical 
miture, they are not inert as regards that part 
of physical nature which our own skin covers. 
It is those very appreciative attributes of 
things, their dangerousness, beauty, rarity, 
utility, etc., that primarily appeal to our 
attention. In our commerce with nature these 
attributes are what give emphasig to objects; 
and for an object to be emphatic, whatever 
spiritual fact it may mean, means also that it 
produces immediate bodily effects upon us, 
alterations of tone and tension, of heart-beat 
and breathing, of vascular and visceral acticm. 
The 'interesting* aspects of things are thus 
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not wholly inert physically, thoii^ they be 
active only in these small comers of physi- 
cal nature which our bodies occupy. That, 
however, is enough to save them from being 
classed as absolutely non-objective. 

The attempt, if any one should make it, to 
sort e:q>eriences into two absolutely discrete 
groups, with nothing but inertness in one of 
them and nothing but activities in the other, 
would thus receive one check. It would receive 
another as soon as we examined the more 
distinctively mental group; for though in that 
group it be true that things do not act on one 
another by their physical properties, do not 
dent each other or set fire to each other, they 
yet act on each other in the most energetic 
way by those very characters which are so 
inert extracorporeally. It is by the interest 
and importance that e^eriences have for us, 
by the emotions th^ excite, and the purposes 
they subserve, by their affective values, in 
short, that their consecution in our several 
conscious streams, as 'thoughts* of oiu^, is 
mainly ruled. Desire introduces them; interest 
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holds them; fitness fixes their order and con- 
ncction. I need only r^^ for this aspect of 
our mental life, to Wundt's article 'Ueber 
psychische Causalit&t,' which begins Volume 
X. of his Philosopkiscke Studien.^ 

It thus appears that the ambiguous or am- 
phibious status which we find our epithets of 
value occupying Is the most natural thing in 
the world. It woxild, however, be an unnatural 
status if the popular opinion which I cited 
at the outset were correct. If 'physical' and 
'mental* meant two di£Ferent kinds of in- 
trinsic nature, immediately, intuitively, and 
infallibly discernible, and each fised forever 
in whatever bit of experience it qualified, 
one does not see how there could ever have 
arisoi any room for doubt or ambiguity. 
But if, on the contrary, these words are 
words of sorting, ambiguity is natural. For 
then, as soon as tbe rdaticms of a thing are 
su£ScientIy various it can be sorted variously. 

* It u «noi]^ tat mj pieoent purpose if the spprcciatiTe chancten 
but $teM to act thiu. Believers in an activity on tick, otha tban our 
mental experiences (rf activitf. will find icniie brther refloctiont on tbe 
subject in m7 wl<lresi on 'The Exptnamo of Acting.' [The Dert 
tauy. Cf. etvecuU?, p. IN. En.) 
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Take a mass of carrion, for example, and the 
'disgustingness* which for us is part of the 
^q>erience. The sun caresses it, and the 
zephyr wooes it as if it were a bed of roses. 
So the disgustingness fails to trperate within 
the realm of suns and breezes, — it does not 
function as a physical quality. But the carrion 
'turns our stomach' by what se^as a direct 
operation — it does function physically, there- 
fore, in that limited part of physics. We can 
treat it as physical or as non-physical accord- 
ing as we take it in the narrower or in the wider 
context, and conversely, of course, we must 
treat it as non-mental or as mental. 

Our body itself is the palmary instance of 
the ambiguous. Sometimes I treat my body 
purely as a part of outer nature. Sometimes, 
again, I think of it as 'mine,' I sort it with 
the 'me,' and then certain local changes and 
determinations in it pass for spiritual happen- 
ings. Its breathing is my 'thinking,* its sen- 
sorial adjustments are my 'attention,' its 
kinesthetic alterations are my 'efforts,' its 
visceral perturbations are my 'emotions.' 
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The obstinate controversies that have arisen 
over such statements as these (which sound so 
paradozicalt and which can yet be made so 
seriously) prove how hard it is to decide by 
bare introspection what it is in experiences 
that shall make them either spiritual or ma- 
terial. It surely can be nothing intrinsic in 
the individual experience. It is their way of 
bdiaving towards each other, their system of 
relations, their function; and all these things 
vary with the context in which we find it 
^opportune to consider them. 

I think I may conclude, then (and I hope 
that my readers are now ready to conclude 
with me), that the pretended spirituality of 
our emotions and of our attributes of value, 
so far from proving an objection to the philo- 
sophy of pure e^>erience, does, when rightly 
discussed and accounted for, serve as one of 
its best corroborations. 
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VI 

THE EXPERIENCE OF ACTIVITY^ 

Brethben of the FsYcaoLociicAL AaaociATiON: 
In casting about me for a subject for your 
President this year to talk about it has seemed 
to me that our experiences of activity would 
fonn a good one ; not only because the topic 
is so naturally interesting, and because it has 
lately led to a good deal of rather inconclusive 
discussion, but because I myself am growing 
more and more interested in a certain system- 
atic way of handling questions, and want to get 
others interested also, and this question strikes 
me as one in which, although I am painfully 
aware of my inability to communicate new 
discoveries or to reach definitive conclimons, 
I yet can show, in a rather definite manner, 
how the method works. 

> Kcddent*! AddicM before the Americtui PiyduJogical Aoaoda- 
ticm, Fhiladelpbw Meethig. Dccanber. 1001. [Beprinted bom Tke 
PtgtkoiojiBid Rmev), -mk. xn. No. 1, Jul., IMS. Alao rqninted, with 
•OEQB omiMioni^ m Appendix B, A Pluralutie Untatrn, pp. STO-SM, 
Pp. 160-167 b&ve alio been nfmnted in Smu PmbltBu of PhSetopky, 
p. 212. Tlie pMMttt e8M7 ia lefened to in Bad, p. 21V, note. The 
author's correctiona have beoi adcqtted tot the pietent tezL Ed.] 
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The way of handling things I speak ot, is, as 
you already will hare suspected, that known 
sometimes as the pragmatic method, some- 
times as humanism, sometimes as Deweyism, 
and in France, by some of the disciples of 
Berg3on,astheFhilosophienouvelle. Professor 
Woodbridge's Journal qf PkUosopky^ seems 
unintentionally to have become a sort of meet- 
ing place for those who follow these tenden- 
cies in America. There is only a dim identity 
among them; and the most that can be said at 
present is tliat some sort of gestation seems to 
be in the atmosphere, and that almost any day 
a man with a genius for finding the right word 
for things may hit upon some unifying and 
conciliating formula that will make so much 
vaguely similar aspiration crystallize into 
more definite form. 

I myself have given the name of 'radical 
empiricism* to tluit version of the tendenpy in 
question which I prefer; and I propose, if you 
will now let me, to illustrate what I mean by 
radical empiricism, by applying it to activity 

* iThe Jmtnud t^ PkOoioiiky, PtgduloBW and SeintUte Mtflud*.] 
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as an example, hoping at the same time inci- 
dentally to leave the g^i^^ problem of activ- 
ify in a slightly — I fear very slif^tly — more 
manageable shape than before. 

Mr. Bradley calls the question of activity a 
scandal to philosophy; and if one turns to the 
current literature of the subject — his own 
writings induded — one easily gathers what 
he means. The opponents cannot even under- 
stand one another. Mr. Bradley says to Mr. 
Ward: "I do not care what your oracle is, 
and your preposterous psychology may here be 
gospel if you please; . . . but if the revela- 
tion does contain a meaning, I will commit 
myself to this: either the oracle is so confused 
that its signification is not discoverable, or, 
upon the other hand, if it can be pinned down 
to any definite statement, then that state- 
ment will be false." ^ Mr. Ward in turn says 
of Mr. Bradl^: "I cannot even imagine the 
state of mind to which his description applies. 
. . . [It] reads like an unintentional travesty 



* Appumaua and BtaUtf, MCoad ediUon. ffi. 11&-117. 
vioiuly written at Ward, thoa^ Wtwd'i dmim ii not 
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of Herbartian psychology by one who has 
tried to improve upon it without being at the 
pains to master it."* Mtinsterberg excludea a 
view opposed to his own by saying that with 
any one who holds it a Veratandigung with 
him is " grundsStzlick ausgeschlossen" ; and 
Royce, in a review of Stout,' hauls him over 
the coals at great length for defending 'eflB- 
cacy' in a way which I, for one, never gath- 
ered from reading him, and which I have 
heard Stout himself say was quite foreign to 
the intention of his text. 

In these discussions distinct questions are 
habitually jumbled and different points of 
view are talked of durcheinander. 

(1) There is a psychological question: "Have 
we perceptions of activity? and if so, what are 
they [like, and when and where do we have 
them?" 

(2) There is a metaphysical question : "Is 
there a feud of activity P and if so, what idea 
must we frame of it? What is it like? and what 



■ [Mind, vol- xn, 1SS7, pp. S7S-S74.] 
* Uxnd, N. S., Tol. Ti, [ISBH P. S7». 
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does it do, if it does anytiungf" And finally 
there is a logical question: 

(3) "Whence do we hrum activity? By our 
own feelings of it solely? or by some other 
source of information?" Throughout page 
after page of the literature one knows not 
which of these questions is before one; and 
mere description of the surface-show of experi- 
ence is proferred as if it implicitly answered 
every one of them. No one of the disputants, 
moreover, tries to show what pragmatic con- 
sequences his own view would carry, or what 
assignable particular diflferences in any one's 
experience it would make if his adversary's 
were triumphant. 

It seems to me that if radical empiricism be 
good for anything, it ought, with its pragmatic 
method and its principle of pure' experience, 
to be able to avoid such tangles, or at least 
to simplify them somewhat*<!jhe pragmatic 
method starts from the postulate that there is 
no difference of truth that does n't make a 
difference of fact somewhere; and it seeks to 
determine the meaning of all differences of 
lff9 
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opinion by maJdng the discussion hinge as soon 
as possible upon some practical or particular 
issue. The principle of pure experience is also 
a methodical postulate. Nothing shall be ad- 
mitted as fact, it says, except what can be 
e^>erienced at some definite time by some ex- 
perient; and for every feature of fact ever so 
eiperienced, a definite place must be foxmd 
somewhere in the final system of re^ty. In 
other words: Everything real must be ^peri- 
enceable somewhere, and every kind of thing 
experienced must somewhere be real. > 

Armed with these rules of method let us see 
what face theproblems of activi^present to us. 

■ By the principle of pure experience, either 
the word 'activity' must have no meaning at 

, all, or else the original^type and model of what 
it means must lie in some concrete kind of 
experience that can be definitely pointed out. 
Whatever ulterior judgments we may eventu- 
ally come to make regarding activity, thai sort 
of thing will be what the judgments are about. 
The first step to take, then, is to ask where in 
the sbeam of e]q>erience we seem to find what 
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we speak of as activity. What we are to think 
of the activity thus found will be a later 
question. 

Now it is obvious that we are tempted to 
affirm activity wherever we find anything 
going on. Taken in the broadest sense, any 
apprehension of something doing, is an expe- 
rience of activity. Were our world describ- 
able only by the words 'nothing happening,' 
'nothing changing,* 'nothing doing,* we should 
unquestionably call it an 'inactive' world. 
Bare activity then, as we may call it, means 
the bare fact of event or diauge. ' Change tak- 
ing place' is a imique content of ^perience, 
one of those 'conjunctive' objects which radi- 
cal empiricism seeks so earnestly to rehabili- 
tate and preserve. The sense of activity is thus ' 
in the broadest and vaguest way synonymous 
with the sense of 'life.* We should feel our 
own subjective life at least, even in noticing 
and proclaiming an otherwise inactive world. 
Our own reaction on its monotony would be 
the one thing eaperienced there in the form of 
something' coming to pass. 
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This seems to be what certain writers have 
in mind when they insist that for an e:q>erient 
to be at all is to be active. It seems to justify, 
or at any rate to explain, Mr. Ward's expres- 
sion that we are only as we are active,' for 
we are only as experients; and it rules out Mr. 
Bradley's contention that *' there is no original 
experience of anything like activity." * What 
we ought to say about activities thus ele- 
mentary, whose they arCj what they effect, or 
whether indeed they effect anything at all — 
these are later questions, to be answered ou^ 
when the field of experience is enlarged. 

Bare activity would thus be predicable, 
though there were no definite direction, no 
actor, and no aim. Mere restless zigzag move- 
ment, or a wild Ideer^ticht, or Khapaodie der 
Wakmehmungen, as Kant would say,' would 

' NaiUTalitm and Agnotlieum, vol. n, p. OB. One thinkf lutDT. 
ally of tlie peripatetic adui pmntu and oehu foeiMufu* here. ["Aotti* 
AUlem est dujdex: primtu et tecundiu. Actiw quidem primus eat' 
(onna,etinlegritusei. Actus Butemaectmdua eat operatio." ThamH 
Aqiiiiia« : Simma Theologiea, edition of Leo XIII, (1804), vol. i, 
p. 391. Cf. also Blanc: Dictioimaire dt Philoiophit, under 'ftcte.* 
Ed.) 

* (.4})}MaranMiiniII«aIt(t>, second edition, p. 116.1 

■ IKritik dtr reivm VemwiSt, Werlce, (IMS), T<d. lY, p. 110 (tisoa. 
br Mu Mliller, Kcond edition, p. 128).] 
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constitute an active as distinguished from an 
inactive world. 

But in this actual world of ours, as it is 
given, a part at least of the activity comes 
with definite direction; it comes with desire 
and sense of goal; it comes complicated with 
resistances which it overcomes or succumbs to, 
and with the efforts which the feeling of re- 
sistance so often provokes; and it is in com- 
plex experiences like these that the. notions of 
distinct agents, and of passivity as opposed 
to activity arise. Here also the notion of 
causal efficacy comes to birth. Perhaps the 
most elaborate work ever done in descriptive 
psychology has been the analysis by various 
recent writers of the more complex activity- 
situations.* ilu their descriptions, exquisitely 

> I refer to such descriptive work as I«dd'B (P^yeAofiw, DttcripUtt 
and Erplanaforii, pftrt I, chap, v, part □, Aa,p. xi, part ni, chaps. 
zxv and zxn): m Snlly'a (The Hmnan Mmd, putv); as Stout's 
{ATuUytie Ptgehologyi book i, chap, vi, md book n, chaps, i, ii, and 
m) ; M Bradley's (in his long series of analytic artides on Fsychokjgy 
in Jbfind); as 'Htchener's (Ouftiru cf Piyehdogy, part l, chap, vi}; 
as Shand's {Miad, N. S., m, 449; it, 450; ti, eSD); ai Ward's 
CViiuI, XII, 67; SS4); as Loveday's {Mind, N. 8., x, 4S5): as 
Lipps's (Vom Puhlcn, Wollea nod Deoken, 1902, dutps. n, iv, n); 
and M Bergson's {Bmu» Phihtojihiqtu, ua, I) — to mentioii only 
a few writing which I immediately recalL 
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subtle some of th^u,^ the activity appears as 
the gestaUqualitcit or the fundirte inkalt (or as 
whatever else you may please to call the con- 
junctive form) which the content falls into 
when we experience it in the ways which the 
describers set forth. Those factors in those 
relations are what we mean by activity-situa- 
tions; and to the possible enumeration and 
accumulation of their circumstances and in- 
gredients there would seem to be no natural 
bound. Every hour of human life could con- 
tribute to the picture gallery; and this is the 
only fault that one can find with such descrip- 
tive industry — where is it going to stop? 
Ought we to listen forever to verbal pictures 
of what we have already in concrete form in 
our own breasts? ' They never take us off the 
superficial plane. We knew the facts already — 
less ^read out and separated, to be sure — but 

' llMir eiiiteitee f onni a cariom commoitMy on Prof. MUiuter* 
berg's dogma that will-attitudes aie not describable. He biouelf bu 
contributed in a superior ynj to th^ dest:ripti<»i. both in his ITiUen- 
ikandimig, and at bis OnmdMgt [d«r Pi]/eholoeie], part n, dup. 
veil. 

■ I DUf^t myself to a; peeemi, having been a volununoui dnner in 
my own chapter im the will. .[FrtaotplM <tf P*ydUlcn, nil. n, cb^ 
xzvt.1 
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we knew them still. We always felt our own 
activity, for example, as 'the e^ansion of aa 
idea with which our Self is identified, against 
an obstacle*; ' and the following out of such a 
definition through a multitude of cases elabo- 
rates the obvious so as to be little more than an 
exercise in synonymic speech. 

All the descriptions have to trace familiar 
outIines,^and to use familiar terms. The act- 
ivity is, for example, attributed either to a 
physical or to a mental agent, and is either 
aimless or directed. If directed it shows ten- 
dency. The tendency may or may not be re- 
sisted. If not, we call the activity immanent, as 
when a body moves in empty space by its mo- 
mentum, or our thoughts wander at their own 
sweet will. If resistance is met, its agent com- 
plicates the situation. If now, in spite of resist- 
ance, the original tendency continues, effort 
makes its appearance, and along with effort, 
strain or squeeze. Will, in the narrower sense 
of the word, then comes upon the scene, when- 

' tCt. F. H. Bradley, ApptaraBet and lUalUfi, tecooA editim, pp. 
MHW-l 
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ever, along with the tendency, the strain and 
squeeze are sustained. But the resistance may 
be great enough to check the tendency, or even 
toreverse its path. Inthatcase,we(if 'we'were 
the original agents or subjects of the tendency) 
are overpowered. The phenomenon turns into 
one of tension simply, or of necessity suc- 
cumbed-to, according as the opposing power is 
only equal, or is superior to ourselves. 

Whosoever describes an experience in such 
terms as these describes an experience 0/ act- 
ivity. If the word have any meaning, it must 
denote what there is found. There is complete 
activity in its original and first intention. 
What it is 'known-as' is what there appears. 
The experieneer of sucha situation possesses all 
that the idea contains. He feels the tendency, 
the obstacle, the will, the strain, the triumph, or 
the passive giving up, just as he feels the time, 
the space, the swiftness or intensity, the move- 
ment, the weight and a>Ior, the pain and pleas- 
ure, the complexity, or whatever remaining 
characters the situation may involve. He goes 
through all that ever can be imagined where 
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activity is supposed. If we suppose activities 
to go on outside of our experience, it is in fonns 
like these that we must suppose them> or else 
give them some oth^ name; for the word 
* activity' has no imaginable content whatever 
save these experiences of process, obstruction, 
striving, strain, or release, ultimate qttalia as 
they are of the life given us to be known. 

Were this the end of the matter, one might 
think that whenever we had successfully lived 
through an activity-situation we should have 
to be permitted, without provoking contra- 
diction, to say that we had been really active, 
that we had met real resistance and had really 
prevailed. Lotze somewhere says that to be an 
entity all that is necessary is to geUen as an 
entity, to operate, or be felt, experienced, re- 
cognized, or in any way realized, as such.^ In 
our activity-experiences the activity assur- 
edly fulfils Lotze's demand. It makes itself 
gdten. It is witnessed at its work. No matter 
what activities there may really be in this ex- 
traordinary universe of ours, it is impossible 

' [Of. above, p. 69, sotej 
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for us to conceive of any one of them being 
either lived through or authentically known 
otherwise than in this dramatic shape of some- 
thing sustaining a felt purpose against felt 
obstacles and overcoming or^being overcome. 
What ' sustaining * means here is clear to anyone 
who has lived through the e^erioice, but to 
no one else; just as * loud,* *red,* * sweet,* mean 
something only to beings with ears, eyes, and 
tongues. The percipi in these originals of ex- 
perience is the esse; the curtain is the picture. 
If there is anything hiding in the background, 
it ought not to be called activity, but should 
get itself another name. 

This seems so obviously true that one might 
well experience astonishment at finding so 
many of the ablest writers on the subject 
flatly denying that the activity we live through 
in these situations is real. Merely to feel active 
is not to be active, in their sight. The agents 
that appear in the experience are not real 
agents, the resistances do not really resist, the 
effects that appear are not really effects at all.^ 

1 Fw^onm ffraMid:"TlMledIii8 of actiTit]' boot ftble,eud feeling 
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It is evident from this that mere descriptive 
analysis of any one of our activity-experiences 
is not the whole stoiy. that there is something 

to ten ns tnytiing tiboal Mtivitr" (Loveday: MM, M. S^ toL x, 
tlMl], p. WS): "AwnuticxiortediiiKaTBaueqfactiritr . . .is not, 
kx^edatinuiotheiwajr.aiieiperimceqfactiTitf atoll. It ii a men 
Muralion ihut np within which you could by no i%flectiaii get the 
idea of actirit;. . . , Whether tliit experience is or is not later on a 
diarocter esaential to our perception and oar idea d activity, it, aa it 
ecnnesfirat, !■ not in ibdf an experience ol activity at all. It, aa it 
cornea fint, !■ only M foe estraueoui leasoua and only BO for an outmde 
obeerver" (Bradley, jlpp»ara«ee ani ReaUty, Mccmd editicm, p. 90S); 
"In dem lllti^ritageflllile liegt an sidi nidit des geringate Bewaa 
ftir du Vothandauein dner paychisdien "niti^eit" (MOniterbetg; 
OnrndxUge iet PigAolotie). I could mulUply nmilar quotations and 
would have introduced aome of them into my text to make it more 
cooctete, aave that the mingling of diffoent points (A view in most at 
these author'! disma^<nu (not in MUnsterberg's) make it impossible to 
disentangle exactly what they mean. I am sme in any caae, to be 
accused of misr e pre se nting them totally, even in this note, by omisuon 
of the context, so the less I name names and the nuxe I stick to ab- 
atittct charaeteilsatioD of a merdy possible s^le of o[uni<»i, the safer 
it win be. And apropos of misunderstandings, I may add to this note 
a complaint en my own accoouL Professor Stout, in the excellent 
diapter on ' MraitsI Activity,* in vol. i of his AnalyHe PtyduUtgi/, 
takes me to task fee ideati^ing qnritual activity ^th cettun mus- 
cnlar feelings and gives qootations to bear him out. ^ey are from 
oertun paragrsphs oa 'the Self,' in whidi my attempt- was to show 
what the central nucleus al the activities that- we call 'ours' is. 
[Prineijitt qf Ptyeholon, v(d. i, pp. 200-30S.] I found it In certtun 
intracepholic movements which we habitually t^posev aa 'subject- 
ive,' to the activities ol the '.tiaiiscorpc««al worid. I sou^t to show 
that there is no direct e^Uence that we (eel the activity of an 
inner spiritual] agent aa sudi (I should now say the activity of 
'eonsdoDsness* as audi, aee [the fint essay], 'Does Consdousneas 
Exist?'). There are, in (act, three distinguishable 'activities' in 
the field lA discussion: the elementary activity involved in the men 
Hud ol experience, in the fact that KrmeAvtg is gdng on, and the far- 
ther spedficatioa erf this KMOkiitg into two wAoti, an activitr felt m 
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still to tell abotd them that has led such able 
writers to conceive of a Simon-pure activity, 
of an activity an sick, that does, and does n't 

'oan,' anduiBctinty ascribed toobjects. Stout, Ml^tprehoidhiiii, 
identifies 'our' actiTitf with that of the total experience-process, and 
when IdicuniBmbeit Mftpartthereof.accnsesmeof trestiiigit ua 
■ort of eztemal appetidage to itself (Stout: op. eU., vol. i, pp. 162-163), 
as if I 'separated the activity fnna the process which is active.' But 
all the pTocessea in question are activie, and thdr activitj' is inseparable 
from their bang. My book raised only the question of ickitA activity 
deserved the name <rf 'ouis.' So far as w« are 'penons,' and ccnitiaated 
and opposed to an 'akvirraimait,' movcmaits in our body figure as 
OUT activities; and I am uu(^)Ie to find any other activities that are 
ours in this strictly personal sense. Hiere is a wider sense in wbidi 
the whde ' cluHr of heaven and furniture of the earth,' and their 
activities, are ours, for they are our 'objects.' But 'we' are here only 
another name for the total process of experience, another name for all 
that is, in fact; and I was dealing with the personal and individualized 
self exclusively in the passages with which Professor Stout finds fault. 
The individualized sel^ idiidi I believe to be the only thiospro- 
perly called self , is a part of theoonteot of the worid experience^Tbe 
WCH'Id experienced (otherwisecalled the 'field of consciousness') coihea 
at all times wiIIl our bgdy as its centi«, centre of vision, cmtre of ao- 
tixm, centre of interest. Where the body is is 'here'; when the tx>dy 
acts is 'now'; what ^itf'body touches is 'this'; all other things aie 
'there' and 'then' and 'that.' These words of emphasized pontim 
In^ly a systematizalion of things with reference to a focus of action 
and interest which lies in the body; and the syslenuiUzaUon is nojr so 
instinctive (was it eva not sop) that no developed or active experience 
esdsts for us at all ezc^t in that ordered form. So far as 'thou^ts' 
and 'feelings' can be active, th^ actirity terminates in the activi^ 
of the body, and only through fint arousing its activities cen they 
be^ to change those of the rest of the world. [Cf. also A Pluralittie 
Vnieene, p. SU, note 8. Ed.] Hie body is the storm centre, the origin 
of co-ordinates, the ccmstant place of stress in all that experience- 
train. Everything drcies round it, and is felt from its point of view. 
The word ' I,' then, is primarily a noun of position, just lilce ' this ' and 
'here.' Activities attached to 'tiua'positionhaveprerogativeempliA- 
ais, and, if activities hare feelingi, must be felt in a peculiar way. Ute 
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merely appear to us to do, and compared with 
whose real doing all this phenomenal activity 
is but a specious sham. 

The metaphysical question opens here; and 
I th ink that the state of mind of one possessed 
by it is often something like this : *' It is all very 
well," we may imagine him saying, "to talk 
about certain experience-series taking on the 
form of feelings of activity^ just as th^ might 
take on musical or geometric forms. Suppose 
that they do so; suppose we feel a will to stand 
a strain. Does our feeling do more than record 
the fact that the strain is sustained? The real 
activity, meanwhile, is the doing of the facti 
and what is the doing made of before the record 
is made. What in the will enables it to act thus? 
And these trains of experience themselves, in 
which activities appear, what makes them go 
at all? Does the activity in one bit of experi- 
ence bring the next bit into being? As an em- 
word 'my' designates the kind of emphaaia. I see no mconnstenc; 
wfasterer in defending, no the<»iehaiid,'m7'M;tiTitk« as unique and 
oppooed to those erf outer oatUK, and.oo the other hand, inaffinuing, 
after introtipecticMi, that they cmnst in moTemcntB in the head. The 
'my' ot them ii the ''^"^^'''''^ ^^ feelmg of paqwctiTe-intcTHt in 
whidi tht; are dyed. 
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piricist you cannot say so, for you have jxist 
declared activity to be only a kind of synthetic 
object, or conjunctive relation experienced be- 
tween bits of experience already made. But 
what made them at all? What propels experi- 
ence iiberhaupt into being? There is the act- 
ivity that operateg; the activity felt is only 
its superficial sign.*' 

To the metaphysical question, popped upon 
us in tins way, I must pay serious attention 
ere I end my ronarks ; but, beiore doing so, let 
me show that witliout leaving the immediate 
reticulations of expm^ice, or asking what 
makes activity itself act, we still find the dis- 
tinction between less real and more real act- 
ivities forced upon us, and are driven to much 
soul-searching on the purely phenomenal plane. 

We must not forget, namely, in talking of 
the ultimate character of our activity-experi- 
ences, that each of them is but a portion of a 
wider world, one link in the vast chain of pro- 
cesses of experience out of which history is 
made. Each partial process, to him who lives 
through it, defines itself by its origin and its 
in 
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goal; but to an observer with a wider mind- 
span who should live outside of it, that goal 
would appear but as a provisional halting- 
place, and the subjectively felt activity would 
be seen to continue into objective activities 
that led far beyond. We thus acquire a habit, 
in discussing activity-experiences, of defining 
them by their relation to something more. If 
an experience be one of narrow span, it will be 
mistaken as to what activity it is and whose. 
You think iiiat you are acting while you are 
only obeying someone's push. You think you 
are doing this, but you are doing something of 
which you do not dream. For instance, you 
think you are but drinking this glass; but you 
are really creating the liver-drrhosis that will 
end your days. You think you are just driv- 
ing this bargain, but, as Stevenson says some- 
where, you are laying down a link in the policy 
of mankind. 

Generally speaking, the onlooker, with his 
wider field of vision, regards the ultimate out- 
come of an activity as what it is more really 
doing; and ^ most previous agent ascertain- 
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able, being the first source of action, he r^ards 
as the most real agent in the field. The others 
but transmit that agent's impulse; on him 
we put responsibility; we name him when one 
asks us 'Who 's to blame ?' 

But the most previous agents ascertainable, 
instead of being of longer span, are often of 
much shorter span than the activity in view. 
Brain-cells are our best example. My brain- 
cells are believed to excite each other from 
next to next (by contiguous transmission of 
katabolic alteration, let us say) and to have 
be^i doing so long before this present stretch 
of lecturing-activity on my part began. If any 
one cell-group stops its activity, the lecturing 
will cease or show disorder of form. Cessante 
causa, cessat et effechia — does not this look as 
if the short-span brain ac^vities were the more 
real activities, and the lecturing activities 
on my part only their effects ? Moreover, as 
Hume so clearly pointed out,^ in my m^ital 
activity-situation the words physically to be 

> \Etiquiry Coneeraing Btumm Vi\d4nUaidinf, sect. TO. port Ii 
Sclbr-Bigge'* ediUoD, pp. <U fl.] 
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uttered are represented as the activity's im- 
mediate goal. These words, however, cannot 
be uttered without intermediate physical pro- 
cesses in the bulb and vagi nerves, which pro- 
cesses nevertheless fail to figure in the mental 
activity-series at all. That series, therefore, 
since it leaves out vitally real steps of action, 
cannot represent the real activities. It^is some- 
thing purely subjective; the fads of activity 
are elsewhere. They are something far more 
interstitial, so to speak, than what my feehngs 
record. 

The re(d facts of activity that have in point 
of fact been systematically pleaded for by 
philosophers have, so far as my information 
goes, been of three principal types. 

The first type takes a consciousness of wider 
time-span than ours to be the vehicle of the 
more real activity. Its will is the agent, and its 
purpose is the action done. 

The second type assumes that 'ideas* strug- 
gling with one another are the agents, and 
that the prevalence of one set of them is the 
action. 
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The third type believes that nerve-celb are 
the agents, and that restiltant motor discharges 
ore the acts achieved. 

Now if we must de-realize our immediate^ 
felt activity-situations for the benefit of either 
of these types of substitute, we ought to know 
what the substitution practically involves. 
What practical difference ought it to make i^, 
instead of saying naively that 'I* am active 
DOW in delivering this address, I say that a 
wider linker is active, or that certain ideas are 
acti^, or that certain nerve-cells are active, in 
producing the result? 

This would be the pragmatic meaning of the 
three hypotheses. Let us take than in succes- 
sion in seeking a reply. 

If we assume a wider thinker, it is evident 
that his purposes envelope mine. I am really 
lecturing/iTr him; and although I cannot surely 
know to what end, yet if I take him religiously, 
I can trust it to be a good end, and willingly 
connive. I can be happy in thinking that my 
activity transmits his impulse, and that his 
ends prolong my own. So long as I take him 
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religiously* in short, he does not de-realize my 
activiti^. He tends rather to corroborate the 
reality of them, so long as I believe both them 
and tiiTn to be good. 

When now we turn to ideas, the case is dif- 
ferent, inasmuch as ideas are supposed by the 
association psychology to influ«ice each other 
only from next to next. The 'span' of an idea 
or pair of ideas, is assumed to be much smaller 
instead of being larger than that of my total 
conscious field. The same results may get 
worked out in both cases, for this address is 
being given anyhow. But the ideas supposed 
to 'really' work it out had no prevision of the 
whole of it; and if I was lecturing for an abso- 
lute thinker in the former case, so, by similar 
reasoning, are my ideas now lecturing for me, 
that is, acromplishing unwittingly a result 
which I approve and adopt. But, when this 
passing lecture is over, there is nothing in the 
bare notion that ideas have been its agents 
that w6uld seem to guarantee tliat my present 
purposes in lecturing will be prolonged. / may 
have ulterfor developments in view; but there 
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is no certainty that my ideas as such will wish 
to, or be able to, work them out. 

The like is true if nerve-cells be the agents. 
The activity of a nerve-cell must be conceived 
of as a tendency of exceedingly short reach, an 
'impulse* barely spanning the way to the next 
cell — for surely that amount of actual 'pro- 
cess * must be ' expmenced ' by the cells if what 
happens between them is to deserve the name 
of activity at all. But here agaiu the gross 
resultant, as / perceive it, is indifferent to the 
agents, and neither wished or willed or fore- 
seen. Their being agents now congruous with 
my will gives me no guarantee that like results 
will recur again from their activity. In point 
of fact, all sorts of other results do occur. My 
mistakes, impotencies, perversions, mental ob- 
structions, and frustrations generally, are also 
results of the activity of cells. Although these 
are letting me lecture now, on other occasions 
they make me do things that I would willingly 
not do. 

The question Whose is the reed actimty? is 

thus tantamoimt to the question What vnll be 
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the actual TesvJlts? Its interest is dramatic; how 
will things work out? If the agents are of 
one sort, one way; if of another sort, they may 
work out very differently. The pragmatic 
meaning of the various alternatives, in short, 
is great. It makes no merely verbal difference 
which opinion we take up. 

You see it is the old dispute come back! 
Materialism and teleology; elementary short- 
span actions siunming themselves 'blindly,* or 
far foreseen ideals coming with effort into act. 

Naivety we believe, and humanly and dra-. 
maticaJty we like to believe, that activities 
both of wider and of narrower span are at 
work in life together, that both are real, and 
that the long-span tendencies yoke the others 
in their service, enoouraging them in the right 
direction, and damping them when they t^id 
in other ways. But how to represent clearly 
the modtis operandi of such steering of small 
tendencies by large ones is a problem which 
metaphysical thinkers will have to ruminate 
upon for mar^ years to come. Even if such 
control should eventually grow clearly pictur- 
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able, the question how far it is successfully 
exerted in this actual world can be answered 
only by investigating the details of fact. No 
philosophic knowledge of the general nature 
and c<nistitution of tendencies, or oS the rela- 
tion of larger to smaller onesi can help us to 
predict which of all the various competing 
tendencies that interest us in this universe are 
likeliest to prevail. We know as an empirical 
fact that far-seeing tendencies often carry out 
their purpose, but we know also that they are 
often defeated by the failure of some com- 
t^nptibly small process on which success de- 
pends. A little thrombus in a statesman's 
meningeal artery will throw an empire out of 
gear. I can therefore not even hint at any solu- 
tion of the pragmatic issue. I have only wished 
to show you that that issue is what gives the 
real interest to all inquiries into what kinds of 
activity may be real. Are the forces that really 
act in the world more foreseeing or more blind? 
As between 'our' activities as 'we' experience 
them, and those of our ideas, or of our brain- 
cells, the issue is well-defined. 
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I said a while back * tliat I should return to 
the 'metaphysicar question before ending; so, 
with a few words about that, I will now close 
my remarks. 

In whatever form we hear this question pro- 
pounded, I think that it always arises from two 
things, a belief that causaliiy must be exited 
in activity, and a wonder as to how causality is 
made. K we take an activity-situation at its 
face-value, it seems as if we caught injlagrante 
delicto the very power that makes facts come 
and be. I now am eagerly striving, for ex- 
ample, to get this truth which I seem half to 
perceive, into words which shall make it show 
more clear^. If the words come, it will seem as 
if the striving itself had drawn or pulled them 
into actuality out from the state of merely 
possible being in which they were. How is this 
feat performed? How does the pulling puUf 
How do I get my hold on words not yet exist- 
ent, and when they come by what means have 
I made them come? Really it is the problem of 
creation ; for in the end the question is : How do 

' TMge 17a. 
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I make them bef Real activities are those 
that really make things be, without which 
the things are not, and with which they are 
there. Activity, so far as we merely feel it, on 
the other hand, is only an impression of ours, 
it may be maintained ; and an impression is, 
for all this way of thinking, only a shadow of 
another fact. 

Arrived at this poiat, I can do little more 
than indicate the principles on which, as it 
seems to me, a radically empirical philosophy 
is obliged to rely in handling such a dispute. 

If there be real creative activities in being, 
radical empiricism must say, somewhere they 
must be immediately lived. Somewhere the 
that of e£5cacious causing and the what of it 
must be experienced in one, just as the what 
aad the that of 'cold' are erperi«iced in one 
whenever a man has the sensation of cold here 
and now. It boots not to say that our sensa- 
tions are fallible. They are indeed; but to see 
the thermometer contradict us when we say ' it 
is cold' does not abolish cold as a specific na- 
ture from the universe. Cold is in the arctic 
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circle if not here. Even so, to feel that our 
train is moving when the train beside our win- 
dow moves, to see the moon through a tele- 
scope come twice as near, or to see two pic- 
tures as one solid when we look through a 
stereoscope at them, leaves motion, near- 
ness, and solidity still in being — if not here, 
yet each in its prop» seat elsewher^And 
wherever the seat of real causality is, as ulti- 
mately known 'for true* (in nerve-processes, 
if you will, that cause our feelings of 'act- 
ivity as well as the movements which these 
seem to prompt), a philosophy of pure experi- 
ence can consider the real causation as no other 
mOure of thing than that which even in our 
most erroneous experiences appears to be at 
work. Exactly what appears there is what we 
mean by workingMhough we may later come 
to learn that working was not exactly there. 
Sustaining, persevering, striving, paying with 
effort as we go, hanging on, and finally achiev- 
ing our intention — this is action, this is effect- 
uation in the onb' shape in which, by a pure 
e^>mence-philo30phy, the whereabouts of it 
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anywhere can be discussed. Here is creation 
in its first intention, here is causality at work.^ 
To treat this offhand as the bare illusoiy sur- 
face of a world whose real causality is an un- 
imaginable ontological priaciple hidden in the 
cubic deeps> is» for the more empurical way of 
thinking, only animism in another shape. You 
explain your given fact by your 'principle,' but 
the principle itself, when you look clearly at it, 
turns out to be nothing but a previous UtUe 
spiritual copy of the fact. Away from that one 
and only kind of fact your m^d, considering 
causaUty, can never get.', 

> Let me not be told that thii contndicts [the first euay], 'Doea 
ConsdoiiBneBS Exist ?' (pee espedally page 88), in which it WM add 
tbkt while 'thought*' uui 'thinga' have the uane natpRs, thenatuiea 
woik 'energeticaTIr' on each other in the things (fire bum, watei 
wets, etc.) but not in the thou^ts. Mental actiTity-tnina arc com- 
pooed of thoughts, yet tiuat memben do votk on cat^ other, they 
dieck, snet&in, and introduce. The^ do so wben the activitr is merely 
aasodatioaalas wellasiriieneSintiatheiG. But, and this is mf rqtiy, 
they do BO by other parts of their nature than those that energiie phy- 
acaDy. One thought in erery devdoped activity-series is a desire or 
^-^ thought of purpose, arid all the other thoughts acquire a feeling tcow 
friHa tlieir relation of harmony or c^pugnani^ to this. The iuteiplay 
of these secondary tones (among which 'interest,' 'difficulty,* and 
'effort' figure) runs the drama in the mental series. In what we term 
the physical drama these qualitks play absolutely no part, lite 
subject needs careful working out; but I can see no iiicormsten<7. 

■ I have found myself more than once aecnsed in print of haag the 

atsertor of a metaphyseal prindple of activity. Since litetaty misuo- 

deratandinga retard the aettlement of problems. I should like to say , 
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I conclude, then, that real effectual causation 
as an ultimate nature* as a 'category,* if you 
like, of reality, is just what we feel it to be, just 
that kind of conjunction which our own activ- 
ity-series reveal. We have the whole butt and 
being of it in our hands; and the healthy thing 



that ni<:lk on iDterpNt&tion of tha paga I have pubHibeil en ESort 
acidonWilluEibwIutelf foreigntoiriibtlmeuittoerpieu. [PHneifht 
qf Pty^ology, vol. n, di. xxnj I owe all mf doctrines on this sub- 
ject to Renouvier; and BmouTJer, u I uoderatand him, is (or at any 
rate then was) aa oat and outphenomenist. a dmier of 'forces' in the 
most Btrenuotu sense. (Cf. Ch. BenouTier: Esquiaae if um Clataiji' 
cation Sj/tUmaHque de* Dodrintt Pkiltuopkiguet (18S5), vol. n, pp. 
390-392; Eiiait de Criiigua OMraU (18SB), Tol. n. li ii, ziii. For 
an acknowledgment ci the author's general indebtedness to Be- 
ncMivier, cf. Sane Pnblemt <4 Philotapky, p. 165, note. EdJ Single 
clansea in my writing, or sentences read out of theii connection, may 
possiblj' hare beea compatible with a transphenomtnal principle of 
energy; but I defy anyone to show a single sentence which, takm 
with its context, should be naturally held to advocate that new. The t:;;^ 
miwnterpretatitHi probably uoae at 6rst from my defoiding (afta 
Benouvier) the indetenninism of our efforts. 'fVee will'waa supposed 
by niy critics to involve a supernatural agent. As a matter of plain 
history the only 'free will' I liave ever thought of defending is the / ^ 

diaracteT of novelty in fresh actirity-situationSi I^an acUvity-pio- J^^^ 

ceaa is the form of a whole 'Geld of consdou8neas,'^)uul if each field ot ^ 

eonsdousness is not only in its totality unique (^3 is now ctonnKHily v . *^ ' •',' ' 
admitted) but has its elemeats unique (since in that situation they ' ' 

are all dyed in the total) thai novelty is perpetually entering the 
world and what b^tpens there is not pure repetUion, as the dogma 
of the literal uniformity of nature requires. Activity-situations come, 
in ahort.eacfa with an original touch. A 'prindple' of free will if 
there were cHie, wdhld doubtless manifest itself in such pheuomcna. 
but I never saw, new do I now see, what the prindple could do 
except rehearse the pbenomoioa befoiebaud. or whf il ever abould 
be invoked. 
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for philosophy is to leave off grubbing under- 
ground for what effects effectuation, or what 
makes action act, and to tiy to solve the con- 
crete questions of where effectuation in this 
world is located, of which things are the true 
causal agents there, and of what the more 
remote effects consist. 

From this point of view the greater sublim- 
ity traditionally attributed to the metaphysi- 
cal inquiry, the grubbing inquiry, entirely dis- 
appears. If we could know what causation 
really and transcendentally is in itself, the only 
use of the knowledge would be to help us to 
recognize an actual cause when we had one, 
and so to track the future course of opera- 
tions more intelligent^^ out. The mere ab- 
stract inquiry into causation's hidden nature 
is not more sublime than any other inquiiy 
equally abstract. Causation inhabits no more 
sublime level than anything else. It lives, 
apparently, in the dirt of the world as well 
as in the absolute, or in man's unconquerable 
mind. The worth and interest of the world 
consists not in its elements, be these elements 
186 
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things, or be they the conjunctions of things; 
it exists rather in the dramatic outcome in 
the whole process, and in the meaning of the 
succession stages which the elements work out. 
My colleague and master, Josiah Royce, in 
a page of his review of Stout's Analytic Psy- 
chology ^ has some fine words on this point 
with which I cordially agree. I cannot agree 
with his separating the notion of efficacy from 
that of activity altogether (this I imderstand 
to be one contention of his) for activities are 
^cacious whenever^they are real activities at 
all. But the inner nature both of efficacy and 
of activity are superBcial problems, I under- 
stand Royce to say; and the only point for us 
in solving them would be their possible use in 
helping us to solve the far deeper problem of 
the course and meaning of the world of life. 
Life, says our colleague, is full of significance, 
of meaning, of success and of defeat, of hoping 
and of striving, of longing, of desire, and of 
inner value. It is a total presence that em- 
bodies worth. To live our own lives better in 

> jrfnil,N.S,vol. Ti, 18ST: d. pp. SM-SeS. 
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this presence is the true reason why we wish to 
know the elements of things; so even we psy- 
chologists must end on this pragmatic note. 

The urgent problems of activity are thus 
more concrete. Th^ are all problems of the 
true relation of longer-span to shorter-span 
activities. When, for example, a number of 
'ideas* (to use the name toaditional in psy- 
chology) grow confluent in a larger field of 
consciousness, do the smaller activities still 
co-^st with the wider activities then ^peri- 
enced by the conscious subject? And, if so, 
do the wide activities accompany tibe narrow 
ones inertly, or do they exert control ? Or do 
they perhaps utterly supplant and r^lace 
them and short-circuit their effects? Again, 
when a mental activity-process and a brain- 
cell series of activities both terminate in the 
same muscular movement, does the mental 
process steer the neural processes or not? Or, 
on the other hand, does it independently short- 
circuit their effects? Sudh are the questions 
that we must begin with. But so far am I from 
suggesting any definitive answer to such ques- 
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tions, that I hardly yet can put Uiem clearly. 
They lead, however, into that region of pan- 
psychic and ontologic speculation of which 
Professors Bergson and Strong have lately en- 
larged the literature in so able and interest- 
ing a way.^ The results of these authors seem 
in many respects dissimilar, and I understand 
them as yet but imperfectly ; but I cannot help 
suspecting that the direction of their work is 
very promising, and that th^ have the hunt- 
er's instinct for the fruitful trails. 

> [Cf. A PJuroIwfto Vnivene, Lect Ti (on Beigrca) ; H. BergM»: 
Oraofuw EtaluHon. trana. by A. Mitchdli C. A.Stiaog: Whg Ot JUM 
hat a Bodi/, di. xn. Ed.] 
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VII 

THE ESSENCE OF HUMANISM* 

Humanism is a ferment that has 'come to 
stay.' ' It is not a single hypothesis or the- 
orem, and it dwells on no new facts. It is 
rather a slow shifting in the philosophic per- 
spective, making things appear as from a new 
centre of int^est or point of sight. Some 
writers are strongly conscious of the shifting, 
others half imconscious, even though their own 
vision may have undergone much change. The 
r^ult is DO small confusion in debate, the half- 
conscious humanists oftea taking part against 
the radical ones, as if they wished to count 
upon the other side.' 

' [Reprinted from Tht Jottnud cf Pk^omjAy, Piycholon and 
Scientific Mtihodt, \o\. n. No. 5, Maxell 2, 190A. Also reprinted, with 
■Ugfat duwges in Th» Mtamng qf Truth, pp. 121-lSJI. The author's 
oorrectKHisIiaTe been adiqtUd lor the present text. En.] 

* [Writt»iapropMoftheappeftraiiceofthreearticlefliniftnd,N.S., 
vol.xiT, No. S3, January, 1005: " ' Absolute * and 'Relative 'Truth," 
H.H.Joachim; "Professor Jamee on' Bunuuiitm and Truth,'" H. W. 
B. Joseph; "Applied Axioms," A. Sidgwidc. Of these articles the 
second and third "continue the bumaniatk (or pragmatistic) txH' 
troversy," the first "deeply ctamects with it." Ed.] 

' Professor Baldwin, for example. Hisaddteas'OnSelectiveThink- 

ing' (Ftj/ehologieal RcBiew, [yol, y], 1898, reprinted In his volume, 

Depdopmmt and Evobaiim) seems to me an imiisaa% well-written 
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If humanism really be tlie name for such 
a shifting of perspective> it is obvious that 
the whole scene of the philosophic stage will 
change in some degree if humanism prevails. 
The emphasis of things, their foreground and 
background distribution, their sizes and val- 
ues, will not keep just the same.^ If such 
pervasive consequences be involved in human- 
ism, it is clear that no pains which philoso- 
pliers may take, first in defining it, and then in 
furthering, checking, or steering its progress, 
will be thrown away. 

It suffers badly at present from incomplete 
definition. Its most systematic advocates, 
Schiller and Dewey, have published fragment- 

ptagDMtic nuuiifesta. Neverthekaa in 'The Limits of ftagmatiam' 
(tWd ., [vol. xi], 19M), be (mudi leaa clearly) joina in the attack. 

1 The ethical dianget, it seenu to me, ai« beautifully mode evident 
in ^ofesBor Dewey's series of arUcles, which will never get the attri- 
tion they deserve till they are printed in a book. I mean: 'Hie 
Significance of Emotions.' Ptj/choloffieal Ihirime, vol. u, [lB9fi], p. 13; 
The ReSex Arc Concept in Psychology,' ibid., vol. m, [1896], p. SOT; 
'Psychology and Social Practice,' ibid., vol. vii, [1900], p. 105; 
'Interpretalionof SavogeMind.'AuI., vol. IX, [idOS], p. 817; 'Green's 
Theory of the Moral Motive,' PhUoiojAieal BerioB, vol. i, 11808), p. 
SBS; 'Self-TcaUiation as the Moral Ideal,' ibid., vol. n, [18&8], p. 6AS; 
'lite Psychology of Effort,' Oid., vol. vi, [I89T], p. 48; 'The Evoln- 
tioDaiy Method u ^iplied to Morality,' Md., vol. xi, [l908], pp. 
107, SfiS; 'Evolution and Ethics.' MoaitU vd. vm. [1898], p. SSI; to 
mention only a few. 
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ary programs only; and its bearing on mai^ 
vital philosophic problems has not been traced 
except by adversaries who, scenting heresies in 
advance, have showered blows on doctrines — 
subjectivism and scepticism, for example — 
that no good humanist finds it necessary to 
entertain. By their still greater reticences, the 
anti-humanists have, in turn, perplexed the 
humanists. Much of the controversy has in- 
volved the word 'truth/ It is always good in 
debate to know your adversary's point of view 
authentically. But the critics of humanism 
never define exactly what the word * truth' 
signifies when they use it themselves. The 
humanists have to guess at their view; and 
the result has doubtless been much beating of 
the air. Add to all this, great individual differ- 
ences in both camps, and it becomes clear that 
nothing is so urgently needed, at the sta^ 
which things have reached at present, as a 
sharper definition by each »de of its cental 
point of view. 

Whoever will contribute any touch of 

idiarpness will help us to make sure of what's 

IDS 
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what and who is who. Anyone can contribute 
such a definition, and, without it, no one 
knows exactly where he stands. If I ofier my 
own provisional d^nition of humanism ' now 
and here, others may improve it, some adver- 
sary may be led to define his own creed more 
sharply by the contrast, and a certain quidcen- 
ing of the ciystallizatiott of general opinion 
may result. 

Z 

The essential service of humanism, as I con- > 
ceive the situation, is to have seen that tkougk 
one part of our experience may lean upon an- 
other part tomakeitwkatit is in any one of sev- 
eral aspects in wkick ii may be consid^ed, ex- 
perienee as a whole is self-eontaining and leans 
on nothing. 

Since this formula also expresses the main 
contention of transcendental idealism, it needs 
abundant explication to make it^unambigu- 

' [The author employi tlie tenn 'hamanism' either as a synmym 
for 'radical empiricism* (fit. e,g., above, p. lJ!>fl); or as that general 
philoaoi^ of life of which 'radical empiriciam' ii the theoretic&l 
ground (cf, below, p. IM). For other disciusions of 'homaiuBm,' d. 
bebw, eau7 xi, and Th« Mtaning i^ Truth, eaMy m. Ed.] 
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ous. It seems, at first sight, to confine itself to 
denying theism and pantheism. But, in fact, 
it need not deny either; everything would 
depend on the exegesis; and if the formula 
ever became canonical, it would certainly 
develop both right-wing and left-wing inter- 
preters. I myself read himianism theistically 
and pluralistically. If there be a God, he is 
no absolute all-e3q>eriencer, but simply the 
ezperiencer of widest actual conscious span. 
Bead thus, humanism is for me a religion 
susceptible of reasoned defence, though I am 
well aware how many minds Uiere are to whom 
it can appeal religiously only when it has 
been monistically translated. Ethically the 
pluralistic form of it takes for me a stronger 
hold on reality than any other philosophy I 
know of — it being essentially a social philo- 
sophy, a philosophy of 'co,* in which con- 
junctions do the work. But my primary reason 
for advocating it is its matchless intellectual 
economy. It gets rid, not only of the stand- 
ing 'problems* that monism engend^^ ('pro- 
blem of evil,' 'problou of freedom,' and the 
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like), but of other metaphysical mysteries and 
paradoxes as well. 

It gets rid, for example, of the whole agnostic 
controversy, by refusing to entertain the hypo- 
thesis of trans-empirical reality at all. It gets 
rid of any need for an absolute of the Brad- 
leyan type (avowedly sterile for intellectual 
purposes) by insisting that the conjunctive 
relations found within experience are fault- 
lessly real. It gets rid of the need of an abso- 
lute of the Roycean type (similarly sterile) by 
its pragmatic treatment of the problem of 
knowledge [a treatment of which I have al- 
ready given a version in two very inadequate 
articles].* As the views of knowledge, reality 
and truth imputed to humanism have been 
those so far most fiercely attacked, it is in 
regard to these ideas that a sharpening of 
focus seems most urgently required. I proceed 
therefore to bring the views which I impute 
to humanism in these respects into focus as 
briefly as I can. 

* {Omitted from teprint in Mtanmg i^ TnOi. The artlclu le- 
femd to an 'Doe* CoiudouiDeu Eiltt V uid 'A World oi Fun 
Ecpenooce.' lepiinted above.) 
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n 

If the central humanistic thesis, printed 
above in italics, be accepted, it will follow 
that, if there be any such thing at all as know- 
ing, the knowei and the object known must 
both be portions of experience. One part of 
experience must, therefore, either 

(1) Know another part of experience — in 
other words, parts must, as Professor Wood- 
bridge says,^ represent one another instead of 
representing realities outside of 'conscious- 
ness* — this case is that of conceptual know- 
ledge; or else 

(d) They must simply exist as so many ulti- 
mate thats Gt facts of being, in the first in- 
stance; and then, as a secondary complication, 
and without doubling up its entitative single- 
ness, any one and the same ikcA must figure 
alternately as a thing known and as a know- 
ledge of the thing, by reason of two divergent 
kinds of context into which, in the general 
course of experience, it gets woven.* . 

> In SeioKt, Norember 4, ItHM, p. 6M. 

* This itatement is piobkbl^ escesuvelj obMnn to U17 one 1A0 
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This second case is that of sense-perception. 
There is a stage of thought that goes b^ond 
common sense, and of it I shall say more pre- 
sently; but the common-sense stage is a per- 
fectly definite l^alting-place of thought, pri- 
marily for purposes of action; and, so long 
as we remain on the common-sense stage of 
thought^ object and subject /twe in the fact of 
'presentation ' or sense-perception — the pen 
and hand which I now see writing, for example, 
CKre the physical realities which those words 
designate. In this case there is no self-tran- 
scendency implied in the knowing. Himian- 
ism, here, is only a more comminuted Idenii- 
tcUsphHosopkie.^ 

In case (1), on the contrary, the represent- 
ative experience does transcend itself in know- 
ing the other experience that is its object. No 
one can talk of the knowledge of the one by the 
other without seeing them as numerically dis- 
tinct entities, of which the one lies beyond the 
other and away from it, along some direction 

lui not read my two uticlea, 'Doei CoiuciatuDesa ExutP'uid *A 
World of Pure Bsperience.' 
^ [Cf. above, p. lU; and below, p. HM.) 
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and with some interval, that can be definitely 
named. . But, if the talker be a humanist, be 
must also see this distance-interval concretely 
and pragmatically, and confess it to consist 
of other intervening experiences — of possible 
ones, at all events, if not of actual. To call my 
present idea of my dog, for example, cognitive 
of the real dog means that, as the actual tissue 
of experience is constituted, the idea is capable 
of leading into a chain of other experiences 
on my part that go from next to next and 
terminate at last in vivid sense-perceptions 
of a jumping, barking, hairy body. Those are 
the real dog, the dog's full presence, for my 
common sense. If the supposed talker is a 
profoimd philosopher, although they may not 

!^ be the real dog for him, th^ mean the real dog, 

are practical substitutes for the real dog, as 
the representation was a practical substitute 
for them, that real dog being a lot of atoms, 
say, or of mind-stuff, that lie where the sense- 
perc^tions lie in his ei^rtence as well as in 
my own. 
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m 

The philosopher here stands for the stage of 
thought that goes b^ond the stage ci com- 
mon sense; and the difference is simply that he 
'interpolates' and 'extrapolates/ where com- 
mon sense does not. For common sense, two 
men see the same identical real dog. Philo- 
sophy, noting actual differences in their per- 
ceptions, points out the duality of these latter, 
and interpolates something between them as 
a more real terminus -r- first, organs, viscera, 
etc.; next, cells; then, ultimate atoms; lastly, 
mind-stuff perhaps. The original sense-term- 
ini of the two men, instead of coalescing with 
each other and with the real dog-object, as at 
first supposed, are thus held by philosophers to 
be separated by invisible realities with which, 
at most, they are conterminous. 

Abolish, now, one of the percipients, and 
the interpolation changes into * extrapolation.' 
The sense-terminus of the remaining percipient 
is regarded by the philosopher as not quite 
reaching reality. He has only carried the pro- 
cession of e^>eriences, the philosopher thinks, 
190 
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to a definite, because practical, halting-place 
somewhere on the way towards an absolute 
truth that lies beyond. 

The humanist sees all the time, however, 
that there is no absolute transcendency even 
about the more absolute realities thus con- 
jectured CH* believed in. The viscera and cells 
are only possible percepts following upon tiiat 
of the outer body. The atoms again, though 
we may never attain to human means of per- 
ceiving them, are still defined perceptually. 
The mind-stuff itself is conceived as a kind 
of experience; and it is possible to frame the 
hypothesis (such hypotheses can by no logic 
be excluded from philosophy) of two knowers 
of a piece of mind-stuff and the mind-stuff 
itself becoming 'confluent* at the moment at 
whidi our impofect knowing might pass into 
knowing of a completed type. Even so do you 
and I habitually r^resent our two perceptions 
and the real dog as confluent, though only pro- 
visionally,' and for the common-sense stage 
of thought. If my pesi be inwardly made of 
mind-stuff, there is no confluence nmc between 
800 
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that mind-stu£E and n^ visual perception of 
the pen. But conceivably there might come to 
be such confluence; for, in the case of my hand, 
the visual sensations and the inward feelings 
of the hand, its mind-stuS. so to speak, are'even 
now as confluent as any two things can be. 

There is, thus, no breach in humanistic 
epistemology] Whether knowledge be taken 
as ideally perfti^ted, or only as true enough to 
pass muster for practice, it is hung on one con- 
tinuous scheme. Reality, howsoever remote, is 
always defined as a termimuwithintiie general / 
possibilities of experience; and what knows it is ', 
defined as an experience mai 'represents' it, in 
the sense of being svhstUutable for it in our think- 
ing because it leads to the same associates, or 
in the sense of 'poirUing to it' through a chain 
of other experiences that either intervene or 
may intervene. 
\ Absolute reality here bears the same relation 
tcTsensation as sensation bears to conception 
W ima^ation. Both are provisional or final 
temmut] sensation being only the terminus 
at which the practical man habitually stops, 
201 
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while the philosopher projects a 'beyond' in 
the shape of more absolute reality. These 
termini, for the practical and the philosophi- 
cal stages of thought respectively, are self- 
supporting. They are not 'true' of anything 
^(y^ ^J/» else, they simply are, are feaZ.J/They 'lean 
^\' 'V on nothingj'^as my italicized fonnula said- 
V ' / Rather does the whole fabric of experience 
' lean on them, just as the whole fabric of the 
solar system, including many relative posi- 
tions, leans, for its absolute position in space, 
on any one of its constituent stars. Here, 
again, one gets a new IdentiUUaphilosophie in 
pluralistic fonn.* 

IV 

If I have succeeded in making this at all 
clear (though I fear that brevity and abstract- 
ness between them may have made me fail), 
the reader will see that the 'truth' of our men- 
tal operations must always be an intra-experi- 
ential affair. A conception is reckoned true by 
common sense when it can be made to lead to a 

> [a abore, pp. 1S4, 107.] 
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sensation. The sensation, which for common 
sense is not so much 'true' as 'real,' is held to 
be provisionaUy true by the philosopher just 
in so far as it cov^a (abuts at, or occupies the 
place of) a still more absolutely real experi- 
ence, in the possibility of which to some re- 
moter esperient the philosophy finds reason 
to believe. 

Meanwhile what actually does count for true 
to any individual trower, whether he be philo- 
sopher or common man, is always a result of his 
apperceptions, li a novel experience, concept- 
ual or sensible, contradict too emphatically our 
pre-existent system of beliefs, in ninety-nine 
cases out of a hundred it is treated as false. 
Only when the older and the newer experiences 
are congruous enou^ to mutually apperceive 
and modify each other, does what we treat as 
an advance in truth result. [Having written of 
this point in an article in reply to Mr. Joseph's 
criticism of my humanism, I will say no more 
about truth here, but refer the reader to that 
review.*] In no case, however, need truth 

1 lOmitted from reprint In Mtatung <4 TniiA. The review k- 
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consist in a relation between our experiences 
and something archetypal or trans-experien- 
,tial. Should we ever reach absolutely terminal 
raperiences, eiqperiences in which we all agreed, 
which were superseded by no revised continu- 
ations, these would not be true, ihey would be 
recdt they would simply be, and be indeed the 
angles, comers, and linchpins of all reality, on 
which the truth of everything else would be 
stayed. Only sudi other things as led to these 
by satisfactory conjimctions would be 'true.* 
Satisfactory connection of some sort with such 
termini is all that the word 'truth' means. 
On the common-sense stage of thou^t sense- 
presentations Berve as such termini. Our ideas 
and concepts and scientific theories pass for 
true only so far as they harmoniously lead back 
J to the world of sense. 

I hope that many humanists will endorse 
this attempt of mine to trace the more essen- 
tial features of that way of viewing things. I 
fed almost certain that Messrs. Dewey and 



fen«d to It lepiintetl below, pp. Mi-M5, under the title "Hdiimii- 
im uid Trntli Once Mcm." Ed.) 
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Schiller will do so. If the attackars will also 
take some slight account of it, it may be that 
discussion will be a little less wide of the mark 
than it has hitherto been. 
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VIII 

LA NOTION DE CONSCIENCE* 

Je voudrais vous commimiquer quelques 
doutea qui me sont venus au sujet de la notion 
de Conscience qui rdgne dans tous nos traits 
de psychologic. 

On d6£nit habituellement la Psychologie 
comme la Science des fails de Conscience, on 
des phhumhies, ou encore des Stats de la Con- 
science. Qu'on admette qu'eUe se rattache k 
des moi personnels, ou bien qu'on la croie im- 
personnelle k la fa<;on du "moi transcendental" 
de Kant, de la BemuastheU ou du Bevmsstsein 
iiberhawpt de nos contemporains en AUemagne, 
cette conscience est toujours regard6e comme 
poss^ant une essence propre, absolument 
distincte de Fessence dea choses mat^ielles, 
qu'eUe a le don myst^eux de repi^senter et de 

' [A conunimicatioii made (in Frendi} at the RftL IntentaUmal 
CongresB of Psychology, in Bome, April SO, 190S. It is leprinted from 
tIiej<rcAiw(deP>vcAobin',Tol-v, No. IT, JiiDe, l&OA.] Cette eomma- 
nicstioD est le risumi, forc£ment tria coudeiui, de vues que rautenr a 
expot^tt, Bu coun de ces demien moia, m une aknt d'artlclea pub1i4i 
doTU le Joumai cf PWotrplts, Ptyekdogy and Seietitifie Method*. 
ISMetiaOS. [The serief of srticleB refemd to U rqtriiited above. Ed.| 
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connattre. Les tails maUriels, pris dans leui 
maUrialit^, ne sont pas SprouvSs, ne sont pas 
objets d'expSrience, ne se rapportent pas. Pour 
qu'ils prennent la forme du syst&me dans lequel 
nous nous sentons vivre> il faut qu'ils apparais- 
sent, et ce fait d'apparattre. surajouU & leur 
existence brute, s'appelle la conscience que 
nous en avons, ou peut-€tre, selon Fhypoth^ 
panpsyehiste, qu'ils ont d'eux-mSmes. 

Voili ce dualisme inv6t6r6 qu'il semble im- 
possible de chasser de notre vue du monde. Ce 
monde pent bien exister en soi, mais nous 
n'en savons rien, car pour nous il est exclusive- 
ment un objet d'^)erience; et la condition 
indispensable k cet effet, c'est qu'il soit rap- 
ports & des tSmoins, qu'il soit connu par un 
sujet ou par des sujets spirituels. Objet et 
sujet, voil& les deux jambes sans lesquelles il 
semble que la philosophic ne saurait faire un 
pas en avant. 

Toutes les 6coles sont d'accord l&-dessus, 

scolastique, cart^ianisme, kantisme, n6o-kan- 

tisme, tous admettent le dualisme fondamen- 

tal. Le positlvisme ou agnosticisme de nos 

207 
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jours, qui se pique de relever des sciences 
naturelles, se donne volonti^rs, il est Trad, le 
nom de monisme. Mais ce n'est qu'un mo- 
nisme v^bal. H pose line r&dit6 inconnue, 
mais nous dit que cette r6aUt£ se pr^sente tou* 
jouis sous deux "aspects," un cdt^ conscience 
et un (^t6 mati^re, et'ces deux'c6t6s demeu- 
rent aussi irrMuctibles que les attributs fon- 
damentaux, 6teudue et p^is^e, du Dieu de 
Spinoza. Au fond, le monisme contemporain 
est du spinozisme pur. 

Or, commeot se repr^sente-t-on cette con- 
science dont nous sommes tous si port^ k 
admettre I'existence? Impossible de la d^finir, 
nous dit-on, mais nous en avons tous une in- 
tuition immMiate: tout d'abord la conscience a 
conscience d*elle-m6me. Demandez k la pre- 
miere personne que vous rencontrerez, homme 
ou iemme, psychologue ou ignorant, et elle 
vous r^pondra qu'elle te sent penser, jouir, 
souffrir, vouloir, tout comme elle se sent re- 
spirer. EUe pergoit directement sa vie spirit- 
uelle comme une esp^ de couiant int^eui, 
actif , 16ger, fluide, d61icat, diaphane pour ainsi 
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dire, et absolument oppos6 & quo! que ce soit 
de mat^el. Bref, la vie subjective ne paratt 
pas seulement 6tre ime condition logiquement 
indispensable pour qu'il y ait un monde ob- 
jectif qui apparaUse, c'est encore un ^l^ment 
de Tezp^ience m£me que nous 6prouvons di- 
rectement, au mftme titre que noua ^prouvons 
notre propre corps. 

Id^ et Choses, comment done ne pas recon- 
nattre leur dualismeP Sentiments et Objets, 
comment douter de leui h6t6rog6nMt£ absolue? 

La psychologie soi-disant scientifique admet 
cette h6t6rog^6it6 comme l*ancienne psycho- 
logic spiritualiste Tadmettait.' Comment ne pas 
I'admettre? Chaque science dfecoupe arbitraire- 
ment dans latrame des faits un champ oil elle 
se parque, et dont elle d^rit et ^tudie le con« 
tenu. La psychologie prend justement pour 
son domaine le champ des faits de conscience. 
Elle les postule sans les critiquer, elle les oppose 
aux faits mat6riels; et sans critiquer non plus 
la notion de ces demiers, elle les rattache k 
la conscience par le lien myst^rieux de la con- 
Tiaissance, de Vaperception qui, pour elle, est 
800 
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un troisifeme genre de fait fondamental et 
ultime. £u suivant cette voie> la psychologie 
contemporaine a f£t6 de grands triomphes. 
Elle a pu faire une esquisse de revolution de 
la vie consciente, en concevant cette demi^ 
comme s'adaptant de plus en plus compldte- 
ment au milieu physique environnant. Elle 
a pu 6tablir un parall^lisme dans le dualisme, 
celui des faits p^chiques et des 6v6nements 
c6r6braux. Elle a expliqu^ les illusions, les 
hallucinations, et jusqu'4 im certain point, les 
maladies mentales. Ce sont de beaux progr^ ; 
mais il reste encore bien des problemes. La 
philosophie g6n6rale surtout, qui a pour devoir 
de scruter tous les postulats, trouve des para- 
doxes et des empSchements ]k oh la science 
passe outre; et il n'y a que les amateurs de 
science populaire qui ne sont jamais perplexes. 
Plus on va au fond des choses, plus on trouve 
d'^nigmes; et j'avoue pour ma part que depuis 
que je m'occupe sSrieusement de psychologie, 
ce vieux dualisme de mati^re et de penste, 
cette h6tSrog6n^te pos^ conune absolue des 
deux essences, m'a toujoiu^ presents des di£S- 
210 
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cult^s. C'est de quelques-unes de ces difficul- 
t£s que je voudrais maintenant vous entretenir. 
D'abord il y en a une, laquelle, j'en suis 
convaincu, vous aura frapp^ tous. Frenons la 
perception extferieure, la sensation directe que 
nous donnent par exemple les murs de cette 
salle. Feut-on dire ici que le psychique et le 
physique sont absolument h6t6rogSnes? Au 
contraire, ils sont si peu h^tSrogSnes que sa 
nous nous pla{;ons au point de vue du sens 
commim; si nous faisons abstraction de toutes 
les inventions explicatives, des molecules et des 
ondulations ^6r6es, par exemple, qui au fond 
sont des entity m^taphysiques; si, en un mot, 
nous prenons la r6alit6 nalvement et telle 
qu'elle nous est donn^ tout d'abord, cette 
r^Iit6 sensible d'oil d^>eudent nos intSr^ts 
vitaux, et sur laquelle se portent toutes nos 
actions; eh bien, cette r&ilit6 sensible et la 
sensation que nous en avons sont, au moment 
oft la sensation se produit, absolument iden- 
tiques Tune k Tautre. La rSaIit6 est I'apercep- 
tion mSme. Les mots "murs de cette salle" ne 
signifient que cette blancheur fralche et sonore 
Sll 
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qui nous entoure, coupte par ces fenStres, 
borate par ces lignes et ces angles. Le physique 
ici n'a pas d'autre contenu que le psychique. 
Le sujet et robjet se confondent. 

C'est Berkeley qui le premier a mis cette 
v6rit6 en hoimeur. Esse est percipi. Nos sen- 
sations ne sont pas de petits duplicate in- 
t^rieuTS des choses* elles sont les choses m^es 
en tant que les dieses nous sont pr6sentes. Et 
quoi que Ton veuille penser de la vie absente, 
cach^, et pour ainsi dire priv6e, des choses, et 
quelles que soient les constructions hypotlife- 
tiques qu'on en fasse, il reste vrai que la vie 
publique des choses, cette actuality pr€sente 
par laquelle elles nous confrontent, d'oi d6ri- 
vent toutes nos constructions thteriques, et 
& laquelle elles doivent toutes revenii et se 
rattacher sous peine de flotter dans Pair et 
dans rirr^l; cette actuality, dis-je. est homo- 
g^e, et non pas seulement homog^ne, mais 
num^riquementune, avec unecertaine partie 
de notre vie int^rieure. 

Voil4 pour la perception ext^eure. Quand 
on s'adresse & rimagination, k la m6inoire ou 
212 
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aux facult^s de repr^ntation abstraite, bien 
que les fails soient ici beaucoup plus compli- 
qu6s, je crois que k. m6me homog^nSiU essen- 
tielle se d^gage. Four simplifier le problSme, 
0Ecluons d'abord toute r^alit^ sensible. Pre- 
nons la penste pure, telle qu'elle s'efiectue dans 
le rSve ou la r^erie, ou dans la m&noire du 
pass6. Ici encore, I'^toffe de re3q)6rience ne 
fait-elle pas double emploi, le physique et le 
psychique ne ae confondent-ils pas? Si je rfive 
d'une montagne d'or, elle n'existe sans doute 
pas en dehors du rSve, mais dans le r^ve elle est 
de nature ou d'essence paifaitement physique, 
c'est comme physique qu'elle m'apparalt. Si en 
ce moment je me permets de me souvenir de 
ma maison en Am^rique, et des details de men 
embarquement recent pour Tltalie, le pheno- 
mfenepur, le fait qui se produit, qu'est-il? C'est, 
dit-on, ma pens^, avec son contenu. Mais en- 
core ee cont^iu, qu'est-il? 11 porte la forme 
d'ime partie du monde r^, partie distante, il 
est vrai, de six mille kilometres d'eapace et de 
six semaines de temps, maia reli^ & la salle oii 
nous sommes par une foule de choses, objets 
SIS 
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et 6v6nemeiits, homogfines d'une part avec la 
salle et d'autre part avec Tobjet de mes sou- 



Ce contenu ne se donne pas comme 6tant 
d'abord UB tout petit fait int^rieur que je 
projetterais ensuite au loin, il se prSsente d*em- 
bI6e comme le fait 6Ioign^ m€me. Et I'acte de 
penser ce contenu> la conscience que J 'en ai, 
que sont-ils? Sont-ce au fond autre chose que 
des maniSres retrospectives de nommer le 
contenu lui-mSme, lorsqu*on I'aura s6par6 de 
tous ces intermMiaires physiques, et relie k 
un nouveau groupe d'associ^ qui le font ren- 
trer dans ma vie mentale, les Amotions par 
exemple qu'il a 6veill^ en moi, Tattention 
que j'y porte, mes id6es de tout k I'heure qui 
I'ont suscite comme souvenir? Ce n'est qu'en 
se rapportant 4 ces demiers associ^ que le 
ph^nomene arrive 4 6tre class6 comme pensSe; 
tant qu'il ne se rapporte qu'aus premiers il 
demeure ph6nom6ne oi^eclif. 

II est vrai que nous opposoos habituelle- 
ment nos images int^rieures aux objets, et que 
nous les consid6rons comme de petites copies, 
214 
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comme des caiques ou doubles, aSaiblis, de ces 
demiers. C'est qu'un objet pr&ent a une 
vivaciU et une nettet6 sup^eures k celles de 
rimage. D lui fait alnsi contraste; et pour 
me servir de Texcellent mot de Taine, il lui 
sett de rSducteur. Quand les deux sont pr^ 
sents ensemble, Tobjet prend le premier plan 
et rimage "recule," devient une chose "ab- 
sente." Mais cet objet pr^nt, qu'est-il en 
lui-m^eP De quelle 6toffe est-il fait? De la 
m^e 6toffe que I'image. II est fait de sensa- 
tions: il est chose per^e. Son ease est percipi, 
et lui et rimage sont g6n6riquement homogSnes. 
Si je pense en ee moment k mon chapeau que 
j'ai laiss^ tout k I'heure au vestifure, oil est 
le dualisme> le discontinu, entre le chapeau 
pens£ et le chapeau r6el ? C'est d'un vrai 
chapeau absent que mon esprit s'occupe. J'en 
tiens compte pratiquement comme d'une 
r^alit^. S'il 6tait present sur cette table, le 
chapeau d^terminerait un mouvement de ma 
main: je renldverais. De m6me ce chapeau 
conQu, ce chapeau en id6e, d6terminera tan- 
t6t la direction de mes pas. J'lrai le prendre. 
ns 
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L'id^ que j'en ai se continuera jusqu*& la 
prince sensible du chapeau* et s'y fondra 
harmonieusement. 

Je conclus done que, — bien qu'il y ait uu 
dualisme pratique — puiaque les images se 
distinguent des objets» en ti^ment lieu, et 
nous y mdnent> il n'y a pas lieu de leur at- 
tribuer une difference de nature essentielle. 
F^isM et actuality scat faites d'une seule et 
m6me 6toffe> qui est I'^fFe de re^>6rience en 
g^n^ral. 

La psychologie de la perc^tion ext^rieure 
nous m^ne k la m^me conclusion. Quand 
j'aperQois I'objet devant moi comme une table 
de telle forme> k telle distance, on m'ezplique 
que ce fait est dA i deux facteurs, k une ma- 
ti^ de sensation qui me p^^tre par la voie 
des yeux et qui donne r^lfement d'ext&iorit^ 
r^IIe, et k des id^ qui se r^veillent, vent k 
la rencontre de cette r^alit^, la classent et 
rinterprdtent. Mais qui peut faire la part, 
dans la table concr^tement apergue, de ce qui 
est sensation et de ce qui est id^e? L'exteme et 
rinteme, I'^t^idu .et Tin^tendu, se fuslonnent 
210 
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et font un mariage indissoluble. Cela rappelle 
ces panoramas drculaires, oil des objets r^ls, 
lochers, herbe, chariots bris^, etc.» qui occu- 
pent I'avant-plan, sent si ing&iieusement re- 
li^ k la toile qui fait le fond, et qui reprg- 
sente une bataille ou uu vaste paysage, que 
Ton ne salt plus distinguer ee qui est objet de 
ce qui est peinture. Les coutures et les joints 
sont imperceptibles. 

Cela pourrait-il advemr si I'objet et I'id^ 
^taient absolument dissemblables de nature? 

Je suis convaincu que des considerations 
pareilles k celles que je viens d'exprimer au- 
ront dej& suscite, chez vous aussi, des doutes 
au sujet du dualisme prStendu. 

Et d'autres raisons de douter surgissent 
encore. II y a toute une sphere d'adjecUfs et 
d'attributs qui ne sont ni objectifs, ni sub- 
jectifs d'une mani^ exclusive, mais que nous 
employons tantdt d'une .mani(Sre et tant6t 
d*iine autre, comme si nous nous complaisions 
dans leur ambiguity. Je parle des qualit^s 
que nous apprieiom, pour ainsi dire, dans les 
817 
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chos^, leur cdt^ esth^tique, moral, leur valeui 
pour nous. La beauts, par exemple, oi reside- 
t-elleP Est-elle dans la statue, dans la sonate, 
ou dans noire esprit? Hon collogue k Har- 
vard, George Santayana, a 6crit un livre d'es- 
th6tique,^ o^ il appelle la beaut6 "le plaisir 
objectifi^"; et en v6rit6, c'est bien ici qu'on 
pourrait parler de projection au dehors. On 
dit indiff^renunent une clialeur agitable, ou 
une sensation agr^ble de chaleur. La raret^, 
le pr^cieux du diamant nous en paraissent des 
qualit6s essentielles. Nous parlons d'un orage 
affreux, d'un homme halssable, d'une action 
indigne, et nous croyons parler objectivement, 
bien que ces termes n'expriment que des 
rapports k notre sensibility Emotive propre. 
Nous disons m€me un chemin p6nible, un ciel 
triste, un coucher de soleil superbe. Toute 
cette mani^re animiste de regarder les choses 
qui paralt avoir 6t6 la fagon primitive de pen- 
ser des hommes, pent tr^ bien s'expliquer (et 
M. Santayana, dans un autre livre tout recent,' 

> The SffiM qf Btav^, pp. 44 S. 

' 3^£(f«qfiI«Mon[vol.i,"BeBH»iIiiCoiiuiKaiSeiise,"p.l4S]. 
218 
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V& bien expliqu^ ainsi) par rhabitude d'attri- 
buer & I'objet toiU ce que nous ressentons en sa 
presence. Le partage du subjectif et de Tob- 
jeetif est le fait d'une reflexion trfes avanc6e, 
que nou3 aimons encore ajoumer dans beau- 
coup d'endroits. Quand les besoins pratiques 
ne nous en tirent pas forewent, il semble que 
nous aimons k nous bercer dans le vague. 

Les qualit^s secondes elles-m6mes, chaleur, 
son, lumi6re, n'ont encore aujourd'hui qu'une 
attribution vague. Four le sens commun, pour 
la vie pratique, elles sont absolument objec- 
tives, physiques. Pour le physicien, elles sont 
subjectives. Pour lui, il n'y a que la forme, 
la masse, le mouvement, qui aient ime r6alit^ 
ext^rieure. Pour le philosophe id^llste, au 
contraire, forme et mouvement sont tout aussi 
subjectifs que lumi^re et chaleur, et il n'y a 
que la chose-en-soi inconnue, le "noum^ne," 
qui jouisse d'lme r^alit6 extramentale com- 
pile. 

Nos sensations intimes conservent encore de 
cette ambiguity. H y a des illusions de mouve- 
ment qui prouvent que nos premieres sen- 
218 
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sations de mouvement £taient g6n6ralisSes. 
C'est le monde entier, avec nous, qui se mou- 
vait. Maintenant nous distinguons notre pro- 
pre mouvement de celui des objets qui nous 
entoureut, et panni les objets nou^ en dis- 
tinguons qui demeurent en repos. Mais il est 
des 6tats de vertige oil nous retombons encore 
aujourdliui dans I'indiffSrenciation premi^. 
Vous connaissez tons sans doute cette th^ 
orie qui a voulu faire des Amotions des sommes 
de sensations viscSrales et musculaires. EUe a 
doun^ lieu & bien des controverses, et aucune 
opinion n'a encore conquis runanimit6 des 
sufirages. Vous connaissez aussi les coiltro- 
verses sur la nature de Tactivit^ mentale. Les 
uns soutiennent qu'elle est une force purement 
spirituelle que nous sommes en H&t d'apeice- 
Toir imm^distement comme tdle. Les autres 
pr^tendent que ce que nous nommons activity 
mentale (effort, attention, par exemple) n'est 
que le r^et senti de certains effets dont notre 
organisme est le si^e, tensions musculaires au 
cr&ne et su gosier, arrdt ou passage de la 
respiration, afiSux de sangj etc. 
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De quelque mani^re que se resolvent ces con- 
troverses, leur esisteucc prouve bien clairement 
une chose, c'est qu'il est tr^ difficile, ou mSme 
absolument impossible de savoir, par. la seule 
inspection intime de certains ph^nomSnes, s'ils 
sout de nature physique, occupant de T^tendue, 
etc., ou s'ils sent de nature puiement psychique 
et int^rieure. II nous faut toujours trouver des 
raisons pour appuyer notre avis; il nous faut 
chercher la classification la plus probable du 
ph^nom^ne; et en fin decompte il poiurait bien 
se ixouver que toutes nos classifications usuelles 
eussent eu leurs motifs plut6t dans les besoJns 
de la pratique que dans quelque faculty que 
nous aurions d'apercevoir deux essences ul- 
times et diverses qui compos^aient ensemble la 
trame des choses. Le corps de chacun de nous 
offre un contraste pratique presque violent k 
tout le reste du milieu ambiant. Tout ce qui 
arrive au dedans de ce corps nous est plus in- 
time et important que ce qui arrive ailleurs. H 
s'identifie avec notre moi, il se classe avec lui. 
Ame, vie, souffie, qui saurait bien les dis- 
tinguer ezactementP M€me nos images et nos 
221 
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souvenirs, qui n'agissent sur le monde physique 
que par le moyen de notre corps, semblent ap- 
partenir i ce dernier. Nous les^traitons comme 
intones, nous les classons avec nos sentiments 
affectifs. D faut bien avouer, en somme, que 
la question du dualisme de la pens6e et de la 
matidre est bien loin d'etre finalement r^olue. 

£t voilik termin6e la premiere partie de mon 
discours. J*ai voulu vous p^^trer, Mesdames 
et Messieurs, de mes doutes et de la reality, 
aussi bien que de rimportanee, du probltSme. 

Quant 4 moi, apr^ de longues anuses d'fa^- 
tatiou, i'ai fini par prendre mon parti carr6- 
ment. Je crois que la conscience, telle qu'on se 
la repr6sente commun^ent, soit comme en- 
tit6, soit comme activity pure, mais en tout 
cas comme fluide, inStendue, diaphane, vide 
de tout conteuu propre, mais se connaissant 
directement elle-mSme, spirituelle enfin, je 
crois, dis-je, que cette conscience est une pure 
chim^re, et que la somme de r6alit^ concretes 
que le mot conscience devrait couvrir, m^te 
une toute autre description, description, du 
reste, qu'une philosophie attentive aux taita et 
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sachant faire iin peu d'analyse, serait d6sor- 
mais en €tat de foumir ou plutdt de commencer 
k foumir. £t ces mots m'am^ent k la seconde 
partie de mou discours. Elle sera beaucoup 
plus courte que la premiere, parce que si je la 
d^veloppais sur la m6me 6chelle, elle serait 
beaucoup trop longue. H faut, par consequent, 
que je me restreigne aux seules indications 
indispeosables. 

Admettons que la consdence, la Bevmsatheit, 
congue comme essence, entity, activity, moiti6 
irr^ductible de chaque experience, soit sup- 
prim^e, que le dualisme fondamental et pour 
ainsi dire ontologique soit aboli et que ce que 
nous supposions exister soit seulement ce qu'on 
a appeie jusqu'ici le contenu, le InkaU, de la 
conscience; comment la philosopbie va-t-elle se 
tirer d'affaire avec I'esp^ de monisme vague 
quienrSsuItera? JevaistAcherdevousinsinuer 
quelques suggestions positives li-dessus, bien 
que je craigne que, faute du d^veloppement 
necessaire,' mes id^es ne r^pandront pas une 
darte tr^s grande. Pourvu que j'indique un 
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commencement de sentier, ce sera peut-Stre 
assez. 

Au fond, pourquoi nous accrochons-nous 
d'une mani^re si tenace & cette idte d'uue con- 
science surajoutte k Texbtence du contenu des 
choses? Pourquoi la r^amons-nous si forte- 
ment, que celui qui la nierait nous semblerait 
plutdt un mauvais plaisant qu'un penseur? 
N'est-ce pas pour sauver ce fait ind^able que 
le contenu de Tezp^ence n'a pas seulement 
une existence propre et comme immanente et 
intrins^ue, mais que chaque partie de ce con- 
tenu d^int pour ainsi dire sur ses voisines* 
rend compte d'elle-m^e k d'autres, sort en 
quelque sorte de soi pour 6tre sue et qu'aiad 
tout le champ de I'exp^rience se trouve €tre 
transparent de part en part, ou constitufe 
comme un espace qui serait rempli de miroirs? 

Cette bilat&alitfi des parties de resp6rience, 
— k savoir d'tme part, qu'elles »ont avec des 
qualit^s propres; d'autre part, qu'elles sont 
raiqmrt^ k d'autres parties et au£s — I'opin- 
ion r6gnante la constate et Texplique par un 
dualisme f ondamental de constitution apparte- 
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nant k chaque morceau d*exp6ience en propre. 
Dans cette feuille de papier il n'y a pas seule- 
m^t, dit-on, le contenu, blancheur, minceur, 
etc., mais il y a ce second fait de la conscience 
de cette blancheur et de cette minceur. Cette 
fouction d'etre "rapport^" de faire partie de la 
trame entidre d'line ezp^ence plus compr6- 
hraisive, on I'6rige en fait ontologique, et on 
lege ce fait dans Tint^eiu- mdme du papier> en 
ra«x>uplant k sa blancheur et k sa minceur. 
Ce n'est pas xm rapport extrins^ue qu'on 
suppose, c*est une moiti^ du ph^om^ne mSme. 
Je crois qu'en somme on se repr€sente la 
r6alit6 comme constitute de la f agon dont sont 
faltes les "couleurs" qui nous servent k la 
peinture. B y a d'abord des matiSres coloran- 
tes qui rfipondent au contenu, et il y a im v6- 
hicule, huile ou colle, qui les tient en suspen- 
sion et qui rSpond k la consdence. C'est un 
du^isme complet, oil, ea employaut certains 
proc6d^, on pent sparer chaque ^l^ment de 
I'autpe par voie de soustraction. C'est ainsi 
qu'on nous assure qu'en faisant un grand effort 
d'abstraction introspective, nous pouvons sal- 
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sir notre conscience sur le vif> conune une 
activity q)iritueUe pure, en n^gligeant k pen 
pr^ compl^tement les matiSres qu'ik im 
moment donn6 elle 6claire. 

Maintenant je vous demande si on ne pour- 
rait pas tout aussi bien renverser absolument 
cette mani^ de voir. Supposons, en effet, 
que la r^lit^ premiere soit de nature neutre, 
et appelons-la par quelque nom encore ambigu, 
comme ph4nomhie, dontiS, Vorfindung. Moi- 
mdme j'en parle volontiers au pluriel, et je lui 
donne le nom d'expSrierusea pure8. Ce sera un 
monisme, si vous voulez, tpajh xm monisme tout 
k fait rudimentaire et absolument oppose au 
soi-disant monisme bilateral du positivisme 
scientifique ou spinoziste. 

Ces e^>6riences purea existent et se succ^ 
dent, entrent dans des rapports infiziimeut 
vari^ les unes avec les autres, rapports qui 
sent eux-mtoes des parties essentielles de la 
trame des exp^ences. 11 y a '* Conscience "de 
ces rapports au mfime titre qu*il y a "Con- 
science " de leurs termes. II en r^sulte que des 
groupes d'esp^riences se font remarquer et 
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distlnguer, et qu'une seule et mdme eip^rience, 
vu la grande vari^tfi de aes rapports, peut 
jouer un r6Ie dans plusieurs groupes k la fois. 
Cest ainsi que dans uu certain contexte de 
voisins, elle serait dasste comme un pli6- 
nom^e physique, taudis que dans un autre 
entourage elle figuierait conune un fait de 
conscience, k peu prSs comme une mSme par- 
ticule d'encre peut appartenir simultan^ment 
k deux lignes. Tune verticale, I'autre horizon- 
tale, pourvu qu'elle soit situ^ k leur inter- 
section. 

Frenons, pour fixer nos id^, Tesp^rience 
que nous avons k ce moment du local oii nous 
sommes, de ees muraiUes, de cette table, de ces 
chaises, de cet espace. Dans cette esp^rience 
pleine, concr^ et indivise, telle qu*elle est ]k, 
donn^, le monde physique objectif et le monde 
int6rieur et peraonnel de chacun de nous se 
rencontrent et se fusionnent comme des lignes 
sefusionnent& leur intersection. Comme chose 
physique, cette salle a des rapports avec tout 
le reste du b&timent, bfttiment que nous autres 
nous ne connaissons et ne connattrons pas. 
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Elle doit son existence k toute une histoiie de 
financiers, d'archltectes, d'ouvriers. Elle p^ 
sur le sol; elle durera ind6finiment dans le 
temps; si le feu y ^clatait» les chaises et la 
table qu'elle contient secaient vite rMuites 
en cendres. 

Comme experience personnelle, au contraiie, 
conune chose "rapportfie," connue, consclente, 
cette salle a de tout autres tenants et aboutis- 
sants. Ses antdc^ents ne sont pas des ouTri- 
ers, ce sont nos pens6es respectives de tout k 
I*heure. Bientdt elle ne figurera que comme 
un fait fugitif dans nos biographies, associ^ k 
d'agr^bles souvenirs. Comme experience psy- 
chique, elle n'a aucun poids, son ameublement 
n*est pas combustible. Elle n'exerce de force 
plQ^sique que sur nos seuls cerveaux, et beau- 
coup d'entre nous nient encore cette influence; 
tandis que la salle physique est en rapport 
d'influence physique avec tout le reste du 
monde. 

Et pourtant c*est de la m£me salle absolu- 
ment qu'il s'agit dans les deux cas. Tant que 
nous ne falsons pas de physique q)eculative. 
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tant que nous nous plaQons dans le sens com- 
mun, c'est la salle vue et sentie qui est bien la 
salle physique. De quo! parlons-nous done si 
ce n'est de eela, de cette mdme partie de la 
nature mat^elle que tous nos esprits, k ce 
mdme moment, embrassent, qui entre telle 
quelle dans Texp^rience actuelle et intime de 
chacim de nous, et que notre souvenir re- 
gardera toujours comme une partie int^ante 
de notre histoire. C'est absolument une m^e 
Stoffe qui figure simultan^ment, selon le con- 
texte que Ton consid^, comme fait mat^el 
et physique, ou comme fait de conscience 
intime. 

Je crois done qu'on ne saurait traiter con- 
science et matidre comma 6tant d'essence dis- 
parate. On n'obtient ni I'une ni Tautre par 
soustraction, en n^gligeant chaque fois Tautre 
moiti6d'imeexp6riencede composition double. 
Les experiences sont au coutraire primitive- 
ment de nature plutdt simple. EUes deviennsnt 
conscientes dans leur entier, elles deviennerd 
physiques dans leur entier; et c'est -par voie 
d'addition que ce r^sultat se r6alise. Four au- 
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tant que des esp^riences se prolongent dans le 
tempsi entrent dans des rapports d'infiuence 
physique, se brisant, se chauffant, s'6clairant, 
etc., mutuellement, nous en faisons un groupe 
k part que nous appelons le monde physique. 
Pour autanta au contraire, qu'elles sout fugi- 
tives, inertes physiquement, que leur succes- 
sion ne suit pas d'ordre d6termin^, mais semble 
plutdt ob6ir 4 des caprices Motifs, nous en 
faisons un autre groupe que nous appelons le 
monde psydiique. C'est en entrant 4 present 
dans un grand nombre de ces groupes psy- 
chiques que cette salle devient maintenant 
chose consciente, chose rapport^e, chose sue. 
En faisaut d^sonnais partie de nos biographies 
respectives, elle ne sera pas suivie de cette sotte 
et monotone r6p6tition d'elle-mfime dans le 
temps qui caract^rise son existence physique. 
£Ue sera suivie, au contraire, par d'auties 
experiences qui seront discontinues avec elle, 
ou qui auTont ce genre tout particulier de con- 
tinuity que nous appelons souvenir. Demain, 
elle aura eu sa place dans chacun de nos 
pass^; mais les pr^ents divers auxquels tons 
230 
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ces passes seront U^ demain seront bien difF^- 
ents du present dont cette salle jouira demain 
comine entity physique. 
; Les deux genres de groupes sont form^ 
d'exp^riences, mais lesrapports des experiences 
entre elles diffcirent d'un groupe k Tautre. 
C'est done par addition d'autres ph6nomSnes 
qu'uu ph^nomdne donn^ devient conscient ou 
connu, ce n'est pas par un d^doublement 
d'essence int6rieure. La connaissance des 
choses leur survientf elle ne leur est pas im- 
manente. Ce n'est le fait ni d'un moi tran- 
scendentala ni d'une Betousstkeit ou acte de 
conscience qui les animerait chacune. EUea se 
eonnttissent Vune rautre, ou plutdt il y en a qui 
connaissent les autres; et le rapport que nous 
nommons connaissance n'est lui-m^me, dans 
beau(»up de cas, qu'uue suite d'e^6riences 
intenu^diaires parfaitementsusceptibles d'etre 
dScrites en termes concrets. H n'est nullement 
le myst^re transcendant oA se sont complus 
tant de philosophes. 

Mais ceci nous m^nerait beaucoup trop loin. 
Je ne puis entrer ici dans tous les replis de la 
231 
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throne de la connaissance, ou de ce que, vons 
autres Italiens, vous appelez la gnostelogie. Je 
dois me contenter de ces remarques ^court^es, 
ou simples suggestions, qui sont, je le crains, 
encore bien obscures f aute des d6veloppements 



Fermettez done que je me resume — trop 
sommairement, et en style dogmatique — 
dans les six theses suivantes: 

1** La Conscience, idle qu'on I'eniend ordi- 
nairement, n'esHate pas^ pas plus que la MatihVt 
d laqueUe Berkeley a donnS le coup de grdce; 

2" Ceqwiexisteet forme la part devSritS que le 
moi de "Conscience" recouvre, c'est la suscep- 
tibUitS que posahdent lea parties de Vexperieitce 
d'&tre rapporUea ou connues; 

3" CeUe susceptibUitS s'ezpligiie par le f(dt 
que certaines expSriences peuvent mener les unes 
aux avires par des exphiences intermidiaires 
nettement caractSrieSes, de telle sorte que les unes 
se trouvent jouer le r6le de chases eonnues, les 
autres celui de sujets connaissatUs ; 

41" On pent paifaitement d^nir ces deux rdles 
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sans botHt de la trame de Vexphtence m&me, et 
sans invoquer rien de transcendarU ; 

5° Les at^ibutions sujet et ohjet, reprSsentS et 
reprheniati^, chose et pensSe, sign's/lent done une 
distinction pratique qui estdela demise impor- 
tance, mats qui est d'ordre roNcnoNNEL seule- 
ment, et nvUement onidogique comme le dualisme 
dassique se la reprSsenie; 

6° Enfindecompte,lesckosesetle8pensiesne 
sont point fonethrwient hSthoghtes, mais eUes 
sonifaites d^une m&me Uoffe, S^ejiu' an Ji£.p^ H ' 
d ^nir co mme teUe, mats sevlemeni Iprouver, et ^ ^.- ' 
que ron pent nommer, si on vevi, I'etoffe de , -''' 
Vexphience en ghMd. '^ ', ^^ ■., .- 
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IX 

IS RADICAL EMPIRICISM SOLIP- 
SISTIC? 

If all the criticisms which tiie humanistic 
Weltanschauung is receiving were as aackgetnass 
as Mr. Bode's,' the truth erf the matter would 
more rapidly clear up. Not only is it excel- 
lently well written, but it brings its own point 
of view out clearly, and admits of a perfectly 
straight reply. 

The argument (unless I fail to catch it) can 
be expressed as follows : 

K a series of CTperiences be supposed, no one 
of which is endowed immediately with the self- 
transcendent function of reference to a reality 
beyond itself, no motive will occur within the 
series for supposing anything beyond it to 
exist. It wiU remain subjective, and content- 
edly subjective, botii as a whole and in its 
several parts. 

* IRe[»iDted from Hit Jownol tf PhQotoiiki/, PtgAoion md 
Scwn^ifdiodf, vol. □, No. 0, Aprils?, 190S.] 

■ [B. H. Bode: "'Pure Experience' and the External W(^" 
JourmJ <!f PhUotofhf/, Ptsehologg md i8f)wii<\fSo Me&odi, voL n, 
1909, p. 128.] 
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Radical empiricism, trying, as it does, to 
account for objective knowledge by means of 
such a series, egr^ously fails. It can not 
e^lain how the notion of a physical order, as 
distinguished from a subjectively biographical 
order, of experiences, ever arose. 

It pretends to explain the notion of a physi- 
cal ordCT, but does so by playing fast and loose 
with the concept of objective reference. On 
the one hand, it denies that such reference 
implies self-transcendency on the part of any 
one e^>erience; on the other hand, it claims 
that experiences point. But, critically con- 
sidered, there can be no pointing unless self- 
transcendency be also allowed. The conjunc- 
tive function of pointing, as I have assumed it, 
is, according to my critic, vitiated by the f^- 
lacy of attaching a bilateral relation to a term 
a quo, as if it a>uld stick out substantively and 
maintain itself in existence in advance of the 
term ad quern which is equally required for it 
to be a concretely «q)erienced fact. If the 
relation be made concrete, the term ad quern is 
involved, which would mean (if I succeed in 
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apprehending Mr. Bode rightly) that this 

^ latter tenn, although not empirically there, is 

yet noeticaUy there, in advance — in other 

- ^^ words it would mean that any experience that 

.' ."- 'points* must already have transcended itself, 

•;.'s in the ordinary 'epistemological* sense of the 

word transcend. 

Something like this, if Z understand Mr. 
Bode's text, is the upshot of his state of mind. 
It is a reasonable sounding state of mind, but 
it is exactly the state of mind which radical 
empiricism, by its doctrine of the reality of 
conjimctive relations, seeks to dispel. I very 
mudi fear — so difficult does mutual under- 
standing seem in these exalted regions — that 
my able critic has failed to understand that 
doctrine as it is meant to be understood. I 
suspect that he p^onns on all these conjunc- 
tive relations (of wUch the aforesaid 'point- 
ing' is only one) the usual rationalistic act of 
substitution — he takes them not as they are 
{pven in flieir first intention, as parts consti- 
tutive of experience's living flow, but only as 
they appear in retrospect, each fixed as a 
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determinate object of conception, static, there- 
fore, and contained within itself. 

Against this rationalistic tendency to treat 
experioice as chopped up into discontinuous 
static objects, radical empiricism protests. It 
insists on taking conjunctions at their 'face- 
value,' just as they come. Consider, for ex- 
ample, such conjunctions as 'and,' 'with,' 
'near,* 'piua/ 'towards.* "While we live in such 
conjunctions our state is one of transition in 
the most literal sense. We are expectant of a 
'more' to come, and before the more has come, 
the transition, nevertheless, is directed towards 
it. I fail oth^wise to see how, if one kind of 
more comes, there should be satisfaction and 
feeling of fulfilment ; but disappointment if 
the more comra in another shape. One more 
will continue, another more will arrest or 
deflect the direction, in which our experience 
is moving even. now. We can not, it ia true, 
name our different living 'ands' or 'withs* 
except by naming the different terms towards 
which they are moving us, but we live their 
specifications and differences before those 
287 
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tenns e^licitly arrive. Thus, thoxigh the 

various *ands* are all bilateral relations, each 

requiring a term od quern to define it -when 

viewed in retrospect and articulate^ con- 

; ^ ceived, yet in its living moment any one of 

. / ^ , ; them may be treated as^jt 'stuck out* ham 

''\ "its term a quo and pointed in a special diree- 

'' . ' tion, much as a compass-needle (to use HSx. 

Bode's excellent simile) points at the pole, 

even though it stirs not from its box. 

In Professor HOffding's massive little art- 
icle in The Journal of PkUoaophyj Psychology 
and Sdentyfic Methods,^ he quotesTa saying of 
Kierkegaard's to the effect that we live for- 
^ wards, but we understand backwards. Under- 
standing backwards is, it must be confessed, a 
very frequent weakness of philosophers, both 
of the rationalistic and of the ordinary empiri- 
cist type. Radical empiricism alone insists on 
^ — 7 understanding forwards also, and refuses to 
substitute static concepts of the understand- 
ing for transitions in our moving life. A logic 
similar to that which my critic seems to employ 

> VoL n. IWBl pp. as-». 
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here should, it seems to me, forbid him to say 
that our present is, while present, directed 
towards our future* or that any physical 
movement can have direction until its goal is 
actually reached. 

At this point does it not seem as if the 
quarrel about self -transcendency in knowledge 
might drop? Is it not a purely verbal dispute? 
Call it self-transcendency or call it pointing, 
whichever you like — it makes no diflEerence 
so long as real transitions towards real goals 
are admitted as things given in experience, and 
among experiraice's most indefeasible parts. 
Radical empiricism, unable to close its eyes to 
the transitions caught in actu, accounts for the 
self-transcendency or the pointing (whichever 
you may call it) as a process that occurs within 
experience, as an empirically mediated thing 
of which a perfectly definite description can 
be given. 'Epistemology,' on the other hand, 
denies this; and pretends that the self-tran- 
scenden<^ is unmediated or, if mediated, then 
mediated in a super-empirical world. To jus- 
tify this pretension, epistemology has first to 
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transform all our conjunctions into static 
objects, and this, I submit, is an absolutely 
arbitrary act. But in spite of Mr. Bode's mal- 
treatmoit of conjunctions, as I imderstand 
them — and as I understand him — I believe 
that at bottom we are fighting for noUiing dif- 
ferent, but are both d^ending the same con- 
tinuities of e^)erience in different forms of 
words. 

There are other criticisms in the article in 
question, but, as this seems the most vital one, 
I will for the present, at any rate, leave them 
untouched. 
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ME. PITKIN'S REPUTATION OF 
•RADICAL EMPIRICISM*' 

JLutrovge Mr. Pitkin does not name me in 
his acute article on radical empiridsm,' [■ . . ] 
I fear that some readers, knowing me to have 
applied that name to my own doctrine, may 
possibly consider themselves to have been in at 
my death. 

In point of fact my withers are entirely 
unwrung. I^ha ve, i ndeed, said ' that *to be 
radical, an empiricism must not aHmiflnlo'its 
constinicG^is''al7'cieMent' that is not directTy 
experienced.* But in my own faecal eiiiipm- 
cism this is only a metho36log{cal''pb8{ulate, nSt 
a conclusion supposed to flow from the intrin- 
sic absurdity of transempirical objects". TTiave 
never fdt the sKghtest respecl for the idealistic 

< [Bqmiited from the Jomnat cf PkSoioplif, Ptydmlogii and 
SmetaifieUeAod*, vol.m, No. 26, December SO, 1006; and tbid., vol. 
IT, No. i, Febnisiy 14, 1W7, when the ori(pnal ii entitled "A Heplj 
to Mr. RtUn." Bd.] 

■ [W. B. Pitkia: "A Pmblem of Evidence in B«dical Empiridun," 
fluL. tdL m. No. ti. Nonmbcr 22. IMM. En.} 
- ■ lAbove. p. 4S. En.] 
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arguments which Mr. Fitldii attacks and of 
which Ferrier made'such striking use; and I 
am perfectly willing to admit any number of 
noumenal beings or events into philosophy if 
only their pragmatic value can be shown. 

Radical empiricism and pragmatism have so 
many misunderstandings to suffer from, that 
it seems my duty not to let this one go any 
farther, imcorrected. 

Mr. Pitkin's 'reply* to me,^[. . . ] perplexes 
me by the obscurity of style which I find in 
almost all our younger philosophers. He asks 
me, however, two direct questions which I 
imderstand, so I take the liberty of answering. 

First he a^: Do not experience and scien ce 
show J that pointless things are ' experience d 
as tliat-KlH.eh they a re not or are only par- 
tially?* Xiejilxj. Yes, assuredly, as, for example, 
'things' distorted by refractive media, ^ole- 
cules",' or iVllilLevcr eltlK Is taKen to be more 

' ["Id Reply to Frofessot James," Journal cf Pkitoao]Ag, PtyiAo- 
{a^aniSoun^df«(A0dr,VDLiv,No.2,Jumuyl7,19O7. Ed.] 

■ Mr. Ktldn maerte the ckuie: 'by reaaoa of the ■very nature o( 
experience itself .' Not ondentanding jiurt what nwoo u meant, I do 
not include this claiiae in my answer. 
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ultimately real than the immediate content of 
the perceptive moment. 

Secondly: "If e^>erience is self-supporting ' 
(in any intelligible sense) does this fact pre- 
clude the possibility of (a) stnnething not 
experienced and (b) action of experience upon 
anoumenon?"- — ^n^^J wf^t-o ^' '"' ' -ritJii- I'^'l 

My r^ly is: Assiu^dly npl the possibility ' 
of either — how could it? Yet in my opinion 
we should be wise not to consider any thing 
or action of that nature, and to restrict our 
universe of philosophic discourse to what is 
^perienced or, at least, experienceable.' 

> [See Bbove, p. IBS. Ed.] 

■ EElsewhei«, in q»ealdiig of 'icftlHy'aa "eoneeptuAl ta perccptoal 
aperiei>ces,"theantboiH7a:"IUBiameantmerelf to exclnde real- 
ity of an 'nnknowsble'awt, of whicti no ucoDDt in either pero^ual 
or eoneeptiul tetma can be given. It includes, of coone, anj* amount 
of envirical leality independent of the knower." Meaung i^ 2'nitt, 
p. 100, note. Ed.] 
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XI 

HUMANISM AND TRUTH ONCE 
MORE.' 

Mb. Joseph's criticism of my article 'Hu- 
manism and Truth ' ' is a useful contribution to 
the general clearing up. He has seriously tried 
to comprehend what the pragmatic mov^neut 
may intelligibly mean; and if he has failed, it 
is the fault neither of his patience nor of his 
sincerity, but rather of stubborn tricks of 
thought which he could not easily get rid of. 
Minute polemics, in which the parties try 
to rebut every detail of each of ihe other's 
charges, are a useful exercise only to the dis- 
putants. They can but breed confusion in a 
reader. I will therefore ignore as much as 
possible the text of both our articles (mine was 
inadequate enough) and treat once more the 
general objective situation. 

' [Bq>rinted without change frcaa Mind, N. S., vol. xrv. No. H, 
April, laOS, pp. 190-lOS. PagwSU-M7, aiidpp.2«l-9IUi,haTealM 
bem reprinted in Tht Meaning of XrutA, pp. 51-67, And pp. 9T-100. 
^lepresent essay is lefetred to above, p. MS. Ed.) 

* [* Hmnaniiiii and Truth' fint appearad in Jftnl, M. S., vd-xm, 

No. Si, October, IBM. It fa ttprinted in Th» Mmning qf TVidft. pp. 
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As I apprehend the movement towards 
humanism, it is based on no particular dis- 
covery or principle that can be driven into one 
precise formula which thereupon can be im- 
paled upon a logical skewer. It is much more 
like one of those secular changes that come 
upon public opinion over-nighty as it were* 
borne upon tides 'too full for sound or foam,' 
that survive all the crudities and extrava- 
gances of their advocates, that you can pin to 
no one absolutely essential statement, nor kill 
by any one decisive stab. 

Such have been the changes from aristo- 
cracy to democracy, from classic to romantic 
taste, from theistic to pantheistic feeling, from 
static to evolutionary ways of understanding 
life — changes of which we all have been 
spectators. Scholasticism still opposes to such 
changes the method of confutation by single 
decisive reasons, showing that the new view 
involves self-contradiction, or traverses some 
fundamental principle. This is like stopping 



SI-lOl. Ct. tiu» article patrim. Mr. H. W. B. Joseph's 

mtitlecl "Frofeasor Junes aa ' Hmnaniim and Truth, ' " appMOvd in 

ifuMj, N. S» vol. xiT, No. BS, Jannary, lOOJI. Ed.] 
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a river by plantiog a stick in the middle of 
its bed. Round your obstacle flows the water 
and *get3 there all the same.* In reading Mr. 
Joseph, I am not a little reminded of those 
Catholic writers who refute Darwinism by 
telling us that higher species can not come from 
lower because mimis nequii gignere plus, or 
that the notion of transformation is absurd, for 
it implies that species tend to their own de- 
struction, and that would violate the principle 
that every reality tends to persevere in its own 
shape. The point of view is too myopic, too 
tight and close to take in the inductive argu- 
ment. You can not settle questions <A fact by 
'^formal logic. I feel as if Mr. Joseph almost 
pounced on my words singly, without giving 
the sentences time to get out of my mouth. 

The one condition of understanding hu- 
manism is to become inductive-minded one- 
self, to drop rigorous definitions, and follow 
lines of least resistance *on the whole.* "In 
other words," Mr. Joseph may probably say, 
"resolve your intellect into a kind of slush." 
"Even so," I make rep^, — "if you will con- 
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sent to use no politer word." For humanism, 
conceiving the more 'true' as the more 'satis- 
factory* (Dewey's term) has to renounce sin- 
cerely rectilinear arguments and ancient ideals 
of rigor and finality. It is in just this tem- 
per of renunciation, so different from that 
of Kmrhonistic scepticism, that the spirit of 
humanism essentially consists. Satlsfactori- 
ness has to be measured by a multitude of 
standards, of which some, for aught we know, 
may fail in any ^ven case; and what is 'more' 
satisfactory than any alternative in sight, may 
to the end be a sum of pbiaea and minuses, 
concerning which we can only trust that by 
ulterior corrections and improvements a maxi- 
mtmi of the one and a minimum of the other 
may some day be approached. It means a real 
diange of heart, a break with absolutistic 
hopes, when one takes up this view of the 
conditions of belief. 

That humanism's critics have never im- 
agined this attitude inwardly, is shown by 
their invariable tactics. TTiey do not get into 
it far enough to see objectively and from with- 
247 
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out what their own opposite notion of truth is. 
Mr. Joseph is possessed by some such notion; 
he thinks his readers to be full of it, he obeys 
it, works from it, but never even essays to tell 
us what it is. The nearest he comes to doing 
so is where * he says it is the way "we ought 
to think," whether we be psychologically com- 
pelled to or not. 

Of course humanism agrees to this : it is oufy 
a manner of calling truth an ideal. But 
humanism e^licates the summarizing word 
'ought * into a mass of pragmatic motives from 
the midst of which our critics think that truth 
itself takes flight. Truth is a name of double 
meaning. It stands now for an abstract some- 
thing defined only as that to which our thought 
ought to conform; and f^;ain it stands for the 
concrete propositions within which we believe 
that conformity already reigns — th^ b^g 
so many 'truths.' Humanism sees that the 
only conformity we ever have to deal with 
concretdy is that between our subjects and 
our predicates, using these words in a very 

> Op. eO^ p. S7. 
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broad sense. It sees moreover tJiat this con- 
formity is 'validated* (to use Mr. Schiller's 
term) by an indefinite number of pragmatic 
tests that vary as the predicates and subjects 
vsry. If an S gets superseded by an SF that 
gives our mind a completer simi of satisfac- 
tions, we always say, humanism points out, 
that we have advanced to a better position in 
regard to truth. 

Now many of our judgments thus attained 
are retrospective. The S'es, so the judgment 
runs, were SF's already ere the fact was hu- 
manly recorded. Common sense, struck by 
this state of things, now rearranges the whole 
field; and traditional philosophy follows her 
example. The general requirement that predi- 
cates must conform to their subject, they 
translate into an ontological theory. A most 
previous Subject of all is substituted for the 
lesser subjects and conceived of as an arche- 
typal Reality; and the conformity required of 
predicates in detail is reinterpreted as a rela- 
tion which our whole mind, with all its sub- 
jects and predicates together, must get into 
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with respect to this Reality. It, meanwhile, is 
conceived as eternal, static, and unaffected 
by our thinking. Conformity to a non-human 
Archetype like this is probably the notion of 
truth which my opponent shares with common 
sense and philosophic rationalism. 

When now Humanism, fully admitting both 
the naturalness and the grandeur of this hypo- 
thesis, nevertheless points to its sterility, and 
declines to chime in with the substitution, 
keeping to the concrete and still lodging truth 
between the subjects and the predicates in 
detail, it provokes the outcry which we hear 
and which my critic echoes. 

One of the commonest parts of the outcry is 
that humanism is subjectivistic altogether — 
it is supposed to labor under a necessity of 
'denying trans-perceptual reality.' ^ It is not 
hard to see how this misconception of human-r 
ism may have arisen; and humanistic writers, 
partly from not having sufficiently guarded 
their expressions, and partly from not having 
yet'," got round" (in the poverty of their liter- 

1 la. above, pp. Ul-ftU.] 
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sture) to a full discussion of the subject, are 
doubtless in some degree to blame. But I fail 
to understand how any one with a working 
grasp of their principles can charge them 
wholesale with subjectivism/^I myself have 
never thought of humanism a^ being subject- 
ivistic farther than to this extent, that, inas-i / 
much as it treats the thinker as being himself I 
one portion of reality, it must also allow that 1 
some of the realities that he declares for true) 
are created by his being there. jSuch reahties 
of course are either acts of his, or relations 
between other things and him, or relations 
between things, which, but for him, would 
never have been traced. Humanists are sub- 
jectivistic, also in this, that, unlike rationalists 
(who think they carry a warrant for the abso- 
lute truth of what they now believe in in their 
present pocket), they hold all presoit beliefs 
as subject to revision in the light of future 
experience. Hie future experience, however, 
may be of things outside the thinker; and that 
this is so the humanist may believe as freely 
as any other kind of empiricist philosopher. 
Sfil 
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Tlie critica of humanism (though here I 
follow them but darkly) appear to object to 
any infusion whatever of subjectivism into 
truth. All must be archetypal; every truth 
must pre-exist to its perception. Humanism 
sees that an enormous quantity of truth must 
be written down as having pre-existed to its 
perception by us humans. In countless in- 
stances we find it most satisfactory to believe 
that, though we were always ignorant of the 
fact, it always ivaa a fact that S was SP. But 
himianism separates this class of cases from 
those in which it is more satisfactory to believe 
the opposite, e.g., that S is ephemeral, or P a 
passing event, or SP created by the perceiv- 
ing act. Our critica seem on the other hand, 
to wish to universalize the retrospective type 
ai instance. Reality must pre-exbt to every 
assertion for which truth is claimed. And, not 
content with this overuse of one particular 
type of judgment, our critics claim its mono- 
poly. They appear to wish to cut off Hu- 
manism from its rights to any retrospection 
at all. 
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Humanism says that satisfactoriness is what I 
distinguishes the true from the false. But sat- 1 
isfactoriuess is both a subjective quaUty, and 
a present one. Ergo (the critics appear to 
reason) an object, qud true, must always for 
humanism be both present and subjective, and 
a humanist's belief can never be in anything 
that lives outside of the belief itself or ante- 
dates it. Why so preposterous a charge should 
be so current, I find it hard to say. Nothing 
is more obvious than the fact that hoik the 
objective and the past existence of the object 
may be the very things about it that most 
seem satisfactory, and that most invite us to 
believe them. The past tense can figure in the 
hiunanist's world, as well of beUef as of re- 
presentation, quite as harmoniously as in the 
world of any one else. 

Mr. Joseph gives a special turn to this 
accusation. He charges me ^ with being self- 
contradictory when I say that the main cate- 
gories of thought were evolved in the course of 
e^>mence itself. For I use these very cate- 

. 1 ()p. oit^ p. tt, 
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gories to define the course of experiaice by. 
Experience, as I talk about it, is a product of 
their use; and yet I take it as true anteriorly 
to them. This seems to Mr. Joseph to be an 
absurdity. I hope it does not seem such to his 
readers; f^^if experiences can suggest hypo- 
theses at airland they notoriously do so) I can 
see no absurdity whatever in the notion of a 
retrospective hypothesis having for its object 
the very train of experiences by which its own 
being, along with titiat of other things, has 
been brought about^ If the hypothesis is 
'satisfactory* we must, of course, believe it 
to have (been true anteriorly to its formula- 
tion by ourselves. / Every explanation of 
a present by a past seems to involve this 
kind of circle, which is not a vicious circle, 
le past is caitsa exiatendi of the present, 
which in turn is catisa cognoscendi of the 
■'"",; , past. If the present were treated as cawsa es- 
v^ ■ _, ^- wtendi of the past, the circle might indeed be 
,^v 'i' vicious. j> 

■ t "■ Closely connected with this pseudo-diffi- 
'i ■< culty is another one of wider scope and greater 
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complication — more excusable therefore.^ 
Humanism, namely, askiag how truth in point 
c^ fact is reached, and seeing that it is by ever 
substituting more satisfactory for less satis- 
factoiy opinions, is thereby led into a vague 
historic sketch of truth's development. The 
earliest 'opinions,* it thinks, must have been 
dim, tmconnected 'feelings,* and only little by 
little did more and more orderly views of 
things replace them. Our own retrospective 
view of this whole evolution is now, let us say, 
the latest candidate for 'truth' as yet reached 
in the process. To be a satisfactory candidate, 
it must give some d.efinite sort of a picture of 
what forces keep the process going. On the 
subjective side we have a fairly definite picture 
— sensation, association, interest, hypothesis, 
these account in a general way for the growth 
into a cosmos of the relative chaos with which 
the mind began. 

But on the side of the object, so to call it 
roughly, our view is much less satisfactory. 

> [JHob] Hr. Joaeph cicali with (thoQ^ in mnch too pettifogging 
and lo^&«hoppiog a my) od pp. Si-9t of liia utide. 
i5S 
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Of which of our many objects are we to believe 
that it truly ivaa there and at work before 
the human mind began? Time, space, kind, 
number, serial order, cause, consciousness, 
are hard things not to objectify — even tran- 
scendental idealism leaves tiiem standing as 
'empirically real.' Substance, matter, force, 
fall down more easily before criticism, and 
secondary qualities make almost no resistance 
at all. Nevertheless, when we surv^ the field 
of speculation, from Scholasticism through 
Kantism to ^>encerism, we find an ever-recur- 
ring tendency to convert the pre-human into a 
merely logical object, an unknowable ding-an- 
*icA, that but starts the process, or a vague 
materia prima that but receives our, forms.' 

The reasons for this are not so much logical 
as they are material. We can postulate an 
extra-mental that freely enough (thou^ some 
idealists have denied us the privilege), but 
when we have done so, the tchat of it is hard 



' Compaiu Kffiie tSabantft utielea by U. I« Hoy and M. Wilbcni 
in the Samw da if Nupi^nfM <l df Jf oral*. Toll. TiK a. Mid X, [iSOO, 
1901, uid 19(H)J 
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to detenoine satisfactorily, because of the op- 
positions and entanglements of the variously 
proposed wkai» with one another and with the 
history of the human mind. The literature of 
speculative cosmology bears witness to this 
difficulty. Himianism suffers from it no more 
than any other philosophy suffers, but it 
makes all our cosmogonic theories so unsatis- 
factory that some thinkers seek relirf, in the 
denial of any primal dualism. Absolute 

Thought or *pure experience' is postulated, 

to 
and. endowed with attributes calculated to 

justify the belief that it may 'nm itself.' Both 

these truth-claiming hypotheses are non- 

dualistic in the old mind-and-matter sense; 

but the one is monistic and the other pluralistic 

as to the world process itself. Some humanists 

are non-dualists of this sort — I myself am 

one und zwar of the pluralistic brand. But 

doubtless dualistic humanists also exist, as 

well as non-dualistic ones of the monistic wing. 

Mr. Joseph pins these general philosophic 

difficulties on humanism alone, or possibly on 

me alone. My article spoke vaguely of a 
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'most diaotic pure experience* coming first, 
and building up the nuud.*' But bow can two 
structureless things interact so as to produce 
a structure? my critic triumphantly asks. Of 
course th^ can't, as purely so-named entities. 
We must make additional hypotheses. We 
must beg a minimtmi of structure, for them. 
The kiTid of mi'niTnum that might have tended 
to increase towards what we now find actually 
developed is the philosophical desideratimi 
here. The question is that of the most ma- 
terially satisfactory hypothesis. Mr. Joseph 
handles it by formal logic purely, as if he had 
no acquaintance with the logic of hypothesis 
at all. 

Mr. Joseph again is much bewildered as to 
what a humanist can mean when he uses the 
word knowledge. He tries to convict me * of 
vaguely identifying it with any kind of good. 
Knowledge is a difficult thing to define briefly, 
and Mr. Joseph shows his own constructive 
hand here even less than in the rest of his 

* [Ct. Tki litanittg qf TmA. p. 04-1 -, 

* [Joaqili: op. eii^ p. SSj 
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article. I have myself put forth on several 
occasions a radically pragmatist accotint of 
knowledge,* the existence of which account my 
critic probably does not know of — so perhaps 
I had better not say anything about knowledge 
until he reads and attacks that. I will say, 
however, that whatever the relation called 
knowing may itself prove to consbt in, I can 
think of no conceivable kind of ofyect which 
may not become an object of knowledge on 
humanistic principles as well as on the prin- 
dples of any other philosophy.' 

I confess that I am pretty steadily hampered 
by the habit, on the part of himianism's crit- 
ics> of assuming that they have truer ideas 
than mine of truth and knowledge, the nature 
of which I iaust knowlof and can not need to 
have re-defined. I have consequently to recon- 
struct these ideas in order to carry on the dis- 
cussion (I have e.g. had to do so in some parts 

* Most lecoitly in two artklw, "Does 'CoiucioiisDeu' Eziit?" 
Bnd"A WorldotPnre&iperieiice." [SeesboTc^pp.l-Ol.] 

* Fot a recent attempt, effective oo the whole, at sqnariog hn- 
putniwn with knowing, I maj refer to Prof. Woodbridge'a yery able 
address at tlie Saint Louis Congicn, "The I^eU of Lope;" printed 
in SeUiun, N. Y., NoTcmber 4, IBOi. 
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c^ this article) and I thereby esx>ose myself 
to charges of caricature. In one part of Mr. 
Joseph's attack, however, I rejoice that we are 
free from this embarrassment. It is an im- 
portant point and covers probably a genuine 
difficulty, so I take it up last. 

When, following Schiller and Dewey, I de- 
fine the true as that which gives the maximal 
combination of satisfactions, and say that 
satisfaction is a many-dimensional term that 
can be realized ia various ways, Mr. Joseph 
replies, rightly enough, that the chief satis- 
faction of a rational creature must always be 
his thought that what he believes is true, 
whether the truth brings him the satisfaction 
of collateral profits or not. This would seem, 
however, to make of truth the prior concept, 
and to relegate satisfaction to a secondaiy 
place. 

Again, if to be satisfactory is what is meant 
by being true, wkoae satisfactions, and which of 
his satisfactions, are to count? Discrimina- 
tions notoriously have to be made; and the 
upshot is that only rational candidates and 
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intellectual satisfactions stand the test. We 
are then driven to a purely theoretic notion of 
truth, and get out of the pragmatic atmos- 
phere altogether. And with this Mr. Joseph 
leaves us — truth is truth, and there is an end 
of the matter. But he makes a very pretty 
show of convicting me of sell-stultification in 
according to our purely theoretic satisfactions 
any place in the himianistic scheme. They 
crowd the collateral satisfactions out of house 
and home, he thinks, and pragmatism has to go 
into bankruptcy if she lefMgtdzea them at all. 

lliere is no room for disagreonent about 
the facts here; but the destructive force of the 
reasoning disappears as soon as we talk ccm- 
cretely instead of abstractly, and ask, in our 
quaUty of good pragmatists. just what the 
famous theoretic needs are known as and in 
what ihe intellectual satisfactions consist. 
Mr. Joseph, faithful to the habits of his party, 
makes no attempt at characterizing them, but 
assumes that their nature is self-evident to all. 

Are they not all mere matters of consistency 
— and emphatically not of consistency be- 
861 
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tween an Absolute Reality and the mind's 
copies of it, but of actually felt consistency 
among judgments* objects, and maimers of 
reacting, in the mind ? And are not both our 
need of such consistent^ and our pleasure in it 
conceivable as outcomes of the natural fact 
that we are beings that develop mental kabita 

— habit itself proving adaptivdy beneficial in 
an environment where the same objects, or the 
same kinds of objects, recur and follow 'law *? 
If this were so, what would have come first 
would have been the collateral prt^ts of habit, 
and the theoretic life would have grown up in 
aid of these. In point of fact this seems to 
have been the probable case. At life's origin, 
any present perception may have been *true' 

— if such a word could then be applicable. 
Later, when reactions became organized, the 
reactions became 'true' whenever e^ectation 
was fulfilled by them. Otherwise they were 
'false' or 'mistaken' reactions. But the same 
class of objects needs the same kind of reac- 
tion, so the impulse to react consistently must 
gradually have been established, with a disap- 
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pointment felt whenever the results frustoated 
expectation. Here is a perfectly plausible germ 
for all our higher consiatencies. Nowadays, if 
an object claims from us a reaction of the kind 
habitually accorded only to the opposite class 
of objects, our mental machinery refuses to 
run smoothly. The situation is intellectually 
unsatisfactory. To gain relief we seek either 
to preserve the reaction by re-interpreting Uie 
object, or, leaving the object as it is, we react 
in a way contrary to the way claimed of us. 
Neither solution is easy. Such a situation 
might be that of Mr. Joseph, with me claiming 
assent to humanism, from him. He can not 
apperceive it so as to permit him to gratify my 
claim; but there is enou^ appeal in the claim 
to induce him to write a whole article in justi- 
fication of his refusal. If he should assent to 
humanism, on the other hand, that would drag 
after it an imwelcome, yea incredible, altera- 
tion of his previous mental beliefs. Whichever 
alternative he mi^t adopt, however, a new 
equihbrium of intellectual consistency would 
in the end be reached. He would feel, which- 
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ever way he dedded, that he was now fhinking 
truly. But if, with his old habits unaltered^ 
he should simply add to them the new one of 
advocating humanism quietly oi noisily, his 
mind would be rent into two systems, each of 
which would accuse Uie other of falsehood. 
The resultant situation, being profoundly un- 
satisfactory, would also be instable. 

Theoretic truth is thus no relation between 
our mind and archetypal reality. It falls 
vfiihin the mind* being the accord of some of 
its processes and objects with other processes 
and objects — 'accord' consisting here in 
well-definable relations. So long as the satis- 
faction of feeling such an accord is denied us» 
whatever collateral profits may seem to inure 
from what we believe in are but as dust in the 
balance — provided always that we are highly 
organized intellectually, which the majority 
of us are not. The amount of accord which 
satisfies most men and women is merdy the 
absence of violent clash betwe^i their usual 
thoughts and statements and the limited 
sphere of sense-perceptions in which their hves 
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are cast. The theoretic truth that most of us 
think we 'ought' to attain to is thus the pos- 
session of a set of predicates that do not con- 
tradict their subjects. We preserve it as often 
as not by leaving oUier predicates and subjects 
out. 

In some men theory is a passion, just as 
music is in others. The form of inner consist- 
ency is pursued far beyond the line at which 
collateral profits stop. Sudb men systematize 
and classify and schematize and make synopti- 
cal tables and invent ideal objects for the pure 
love of unifying. Too often the results, glowing 
with * truth' for the inventors, seem patheti- 
cally personal and artificial to bystanders. 
Which is as much as to say that the purely 
theoretic criterion of truth can leave us in the 
lurch as easily as any oiher criterion. 

I think that if Mr. Joseph will but consider 
all these things a little more concretely, he 
may find that the humanistic scheme and the 
notion of theoretic truth fall into line con- 
sistently enough to yield him also intellectual 
satisfaction. 
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ABSOLUTISM AND EMPIRICISM* 

iSo seeker of truth can fail to rejoice at the 
terre-&-terre sort of discussion of the issues 
between Empiricism and Transcendentalism 
(or, as the champions of the latter would prob- 
ably pr^er to say. between Irrationalism and 
Rationalism) that seems to have begun in 
Mind.* It would seem as if, over concrete 
examples like Mr. J. S. Etaldane's, both parties 
ought inevitably to come to a better under- 
standing. As a reader with a strong bias 
towards Irrationalism, I have studied his 
article' with the liveliest admiration of its 
temper and its painstaking effort to be clear. 
But the cases discussed failed to satisfy me, 
and I was at first tempted to write a Note 
animadverting upon them in detail. The 
growth of the limb, the sea's contour, the 
vicarious functioning of the nerve-centre, the 
digitalis curing the heart, are unfortimately 

> (Bcpriated from Mind, vol ix. No. Sl. April, 18S«.] 

* [Id ISU.] 

* ["LiIeaiidMecIiAiiiiiii,''JIfM(I,voL IX, 1881.1 
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not cases where we can see any through-and- 
^rough conditioning of tJie parts by the whole. 
They are all cases of reciprocity where sub- 
jectSi supposed independently to exist, acquire 
certain attributes through their relations to 
other subjects. That they also exist through 
similar relations is only an ideal supposition, 
not verified to our understanding in these or 
any other concrete cases whatsoever. 

If, however, one were to urge thb solemnly, 
Mr. Haldane's friends could easily reply that 
he only gave us such examples on account of 
the hardness of our hearts. He knew full well 
their imperfection, but he hoped that to those 
who would not spontaneously ascend to the 
Notion of the Totalis, these cases might 
prove a spur and suggest and symbolize some- 
thing better than themselves. No particu- 
lar case that can be brought forward is a 
real concrete. They are all abstractions from 
the Whole, and of course the "through-and- 
through" character can not be found in them. 
Each of them still contains among its elements 
what we call thingSf grammatical subjects. 
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forming a sort of residual caput Tnortuwn of 
Existence alter all the relations that figure in 
the examples have been told off. On this 
"existence/* thinks popular philosophy, things 
may live on, like the winter bears on their own 
fat, never entering relations at all, or, if enter- 
ing them, entering an entirely different set 
of them from those treated of in Mr. Hal- 
dane*8 examples. Thus if the digitalis were to 
weaken instead of strengthening the heart, and 
to produce death (as sometimes happens), it 
would determine itself, through determining 
the organism, to the function of "kill" instead 
of that of "cure." The function and relatiod 
seem adventitious, depending on what kiad of 
a heart the digitalis gets hold of, the digitalis 
and the heart being facts external and, so to 
speak, accidental to each other. But this popu- 
lar view, Mr. Haldane's friends will continue, 
is an illusion. What seems to us the "exist- 
ence" of digitalis and heart outside of the rela- 
tions of killing or curing, is but a function in a 
wider system of relations, of which, pro hoc 
vice, we take no account. The larger system 
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detenmues the existence just as absolutely as 
the''system "kill," or the system "cure," de- 
termined the function of the digitalis. As- 
cend to the absolute syst^n, instead of biding 
with these relative and partial ones, and you 
shall see that the law of throu^-and-through- 
ness must and does obtain. 

Of course, this argimaent is entirely reason- 
able, and debars us completely from chopping 
logic about the concrete examples Mr. Hal- 
dane has diosen. It is not his fault if his cate- 
gories are so fine an instrument that nothing 
but the simi total of things can be taken to 
show us the manura of their use. It is simply 
our misfortune that he has not the sum total of 
things to show it by. Let us fall bade tram all 
concrete attempts and see what we can do with 
his notion of through-and-throu^mess, avow- 
edly taken in absiracto. In abstract systems 
the "through-and-through" Ideal is realized 
on every hand. In any system, as such, the 
members are only nmnhers in the system. 
Abolish the system and you abolish its mem- 
bers, for you have conceived them through no 
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other property tkan the abstract one of mem- 
bership. Neither rightnesa nor leftness, except 
throu^ bi-laterality. Neither mortgager nor 
mortgagee, except through mortgage. The 
logic of these cases is this: — ^A, thenB; but 
^B, then A: wherefore ^ either, Both; and if 
not Both, Nothing. 

It costs nothing, not even a mental effort, to 
admit that the absolute totality of tilings may 
be organized exactly alter the pattern of one 
of these "through-aud-through" abstractions. 
In fact, it is the pleasantest and freest of men- 
tal mov^neuts. Husband makes, and is made 
by, wife, throu^ marriage; one makes other, 
by being itself other; everything self -created 
through its opposite — you go round like a 
squirrel in a cage. But if you stop and reflect 
upon what you are about, you lay bare the 
exact point at issue between common sense 
and the " throu^-and-tibjrough " school. 

' What, in fact, is the logic of these abstract 
systems? It is, as we sfud above: If any Mem- 
ber, then the Whole System; if not the Whole 
System, then Nothing. But how can Logic 
870 
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possibly do anything more with these two 
hypotheses than combine them into the single 
disjunctive proposition — "Either this Whole 
System,, just as it stands, or Nothing at, all." 
Is not that disjunction the ultimate word of 
Logic in the matter, and can any disjunction, 
as such, resolve itself? It may be that Mr. 
Haldane sees how one horn, the concept of the 
Whole System, carries real existence with it. 
But if he has been as imsuccessful as I in assim> 
ilating the Hegelian re-editings of the Anselm- 
ian proof,' he will have to si^ that though 
Logic may determine what the system must 
be, if it is, something else fJban Logic must tell 
us thai it is. Mr. Haldane in tlus case would 
probably consciously, or unconsciously, make 
an appeal to Fact: the disjunction is decided, 
since nobody can dispute that now, as a mat- 
ter of fact, Bomething, and not nothing, is. We 
must therefore, he would probably say,' go on 
to admit tibe Whole System in the desiderated 
s^ise. Is not then the validity of the Anselm- 



> [C^. P.JaiietaiidG.SfiuUesrHutorpt^lbProbbBwqfPAttowyi^ 
ttaiu. by Maiahan, vol. n, pp. KD-tlS; 800-507. Ed J 
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ian proof the nucleus of the whole question be- 
tween Logic and Fact? Ought not the efforts 
of Mr. Haldane and his friends to be princi- 
pally devoted to its elucidation? Is it not the 
real door of separation between Empiricism 
and Rationalism? And if the Rationalists 
leave that door for a moment off its hinges, can 
any power keep that abstract, opaque, unme- 
diated, external, irrational, and irresponsible 
monster, known to tlie vulgar as bare Fact, 
from getting in and contaminating the whole 
sanctuary with his presence? Can anything 
prevent Faust from changing "Am Anfang 
war das Wort" into "Am Anfang war die 
That?" 

Nothing in earth or heaven. Only the An- 
sekoian proof can keep Fact out of philo- 
sophy. T^p q"'^tiig:^g!i^JLJ''f'r*^ ^ *°*^Tgi_ 
nized as an ul timate principle?" i;; tliP whn^P 
issue between the Rationalists and the Empiri- 
cism of vulgar thou^t^ ————_, 

04 course, if so recognized, Fact sets a limit 
to the "through-and-throu£^" character of 
the world's rationality. That rationality might 
872 
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then mediate between all the members of our 
conc^tion of the world, but not between the 
conception itself and reality. Heality would 
have to be given, not by Reason, but by Fact. 
Fact holds out blankly, brutally and blind^, 
against that universal deliquescence of every- 
thing into logical relations which the Absolut- 
ist Logic demands, and it is the only thing 
that does hold out. Hence the ire of the Ab- 
solutist Logic — hence its non-recognition, its 
'cutting' of Fact. 

The reasons it gives for the 'cutting* are 
that Fact is speechless, a mere word for tlw 
n^ation of thou^t, a vacuous unknowability, 
a dog-in-the-manger, in truth, which having no 
rights of its own, can find nothing else to do 
than to keep its betters out of theirs. 

There are two points involved here: first the 
claim that certain things have rights that are 
absolute, ubiquitous and all pervasive, and in 
regard to which nothing else can possibly exist 
in its oum right; and second that anything that 
denies this assertion is pure negativity with no 
positive context whatsoever. 
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Take the latter point first. Is it true that 
what is n^ative in one way is thereby con- 
victed of incapacity to be positive in any other 
way? The word "Fact" is like the word "Acci- 
dent," like the word "Absolute" itself. Th^ 
all have their negative connotation. In truUi, 
their whole connotation is n^ative and rela.- 
tive. AH it says is that, whatever the thing 
may be that is denoted by the words, other 
things do not control it. Where fact, where 
accident is, they must be silent, it alone can 
speak. But ttiat does not prevent its speaking 
as loudly as you please, in its own tongue. It 
may have an inward life, self-transparent and 
active in the maximum degree. An indeter- 
minate future volition on my part, for example, 
would be a strict accident as far as my present 
self is concerned. But that could not prevent 
it, in. the moment in tohick it axurred, from being 
possibly the most intense^ living and lumin- 
ous experience I ever had. Its quality of being 
a brute fact ab extra says nothing whatever as 
to its inwardness. It simp^ says to outsiders: 
*Qands off!*« 
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And this brings us back to the first point of 
the Absolutist indictment of Fact. Is that 
point really anything more than a fantastic 
dislike to letting anything say 'Hands off*? 
What else explains the contempt the Abso- 
lutist authors exhibit for a freedom defined 
simply on its "negative" side, as freedom 
"from," etc.? What else prompts them to 
deride such freedom? But, dislike for dislike, 
who shall decide? Why is not their dislike at 
having me "from" them, entirely on a par 
with mine at having them "through" me? 

I know very well that in talking of dislikes 
to tiiose who never mention them, I am doing 
a veiy coarse thing, and making a sort of intel- 
lectual Orson of myself. But, for the life of 
me, I can not help it, because I feel sure that 
likes and dislikes must be among the ultimate 
factors of their philosophy as well as of mine. 
Would they but admit it! How sweetly we 
then could hold converse together! There is 
something finite about us both, as we now 
stand. We do not know the Absolute Whole 
yet. Part of it is still negative to us. Among 
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the whata of it still stalks a mob of opaque 
tkatSt without which we cannot think. But 
just as I admit that this is all possibly pro- 
visional, 'that even the Anselmian proof may 
come out all ri^^t, and creation may be a 
rational system throu^-and-through, why 
might they not also admit that it may all be 
otherwise, and that the shadow, the opacity, 
the negativity, the "from"-ness, the plurality 
tiiat is ultimate, may never be wholly driven 
from the scene. We should both then be avow- 
edly making hypotheses, playing with Ideals. 
Ah! Why is the notion of hypothesis so abhor- 
rent to the Hegelian mind P 

And once down on our common level of 
hypothesis, we might then admit scepticism, 
since the Whole is not yet revealed, to be the 
soundest logical position. But since we are in 
the main not sceptics, we might go on and 
frankly confess to each other the motives for 
our several faiths. I frankly confess mine' — I 
can' not but think that at bottom they are of 
an eesthetic and not of a logical sort. The 
'"through-and-through" universe seems to 
876 
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suffocate me with its infallible impeccable all- 
pervasiveness. Its necessity, with no possibili- 
ties; its relations, with no subjects, make me 
feel as if I had entered into a contract with 
no reserved rights, or rather as if I had to live 
in a large seaside boarding-house with no pri- 
vate bed-room in which I might take refuge 
from the society of the place. I am distinctly 
aware, moreover, that the old quarrd of sinner 
uid Pharisee has someUilng to do witii the 
matter. Certainly, to my personal knowledge, 
all Hegelians are not prigs, but I somehow feel 
as if all prigs ought to end, if developed, by 
becoming Hegelians. There is a story of two 
clergymen asked by mistake to conduct the 
same funeral. One came first and had got no 
farther than "I am the Resurrection and the 
Life," when the other entered. "I am the 
Resurrection and the Life," cried the latter. 
The "through-and-through" philosophy, as it 
actually exists, reminds maay of us of that 
clergyman. It seems too buttoned-up and 
white-chokered and clean-shaven a thing to 
speak for the vast dow-breathing unconscious 
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Eosmos with its dread abysses and its un- 
Imown tides. The "freedom" we want to see 
there is not the freedom, with a string tied to 
its leg and warranted not to fly away, of that 
philosophy. "Let it fly away," we say, "from 
ual What then?** 

Again. I know I am exhibiting my mental 
grossness. But again, Ick kann nicht anders. I 
show my feelings; why vnU they not show 
theirs? I know they have a personal feeling 
about the through-aitd-thTough universe, 
which is entirely different from mine, and 
which I should very likely be much the better 
for gaining if they would only show me how. 
Their persistence in telling me that feeling haa 
nothing to do with the question, that it is a 
pure matter of absolute reason, keeps me for 
ever out of the pale. Still seeing a that in 
things which Logic does not expel, the most I 
can do is to aspire to the eqtulsion. At present 
I do not even aspire. Aspiration is a feeling. 
What can kindle feeling but the example of 
feeling? And if the HegeUans toUl refuse to set 
an example, what can they expect the rest of 
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us to do? To speak more seriously, the one 
fundaTnental quarrel Empiricism has with Ab- 
solutism is over this repudiation by Abso- 
lutism of the personal and eesthetic factor in 
the construction of philosophy. That we all of 
us have feelings. Empiricism feels quite sure. 
That they may be as prophetic and anticipa- 
tory of truth as anything else we have, and 
some of them more so than others, can not 
possibly be denied. But what hope is there of 
squaring and settling opinions unless Absolut- 
ism will hold parley on this common ground; 
and will admit that all philosophies are hypo- 
theses, to which all our faculties, emotional 
as well as logical, help us, and the truest of 
which will at the final integration of things be 
found in possession of the men whose faculties 
on the whole had the best divining power? 
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